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INVESTIGATION  OF  AID  TO  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBEE  5,   1944 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Augustine  B.  Kelley  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr.  KiELLEY.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 
•     The  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan.    Will  you 
please  give  your  full  name  and  your  position  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  A.  STRACHAN,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  FED- 
ERATION OF  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED,  INC.,  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Mr.  Strachan.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Paul  A.  Strachan.  I  am 
president,  American  Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Inc., 
a  federation  of  blind,  deaf,  hard-of -hearing,  cardiacs,  TB's,  arthritics, 
amputees,  and  all  other  types  of  disabled  people. 

Our  organization  has  45  lodges  and  an  at-large  membership  covering 
all  States.     Its  national  headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  morning  we  are  making  a  presentation  on  behalf  of  amputees. 
The  presentation  in  question  has  been  the  result  of  long  experience, 
study,  and  observation,  and  I  am  certain  your  committee  will  find 
much  information,  as  well  as  specific  recommendations,  that  will  inter- 
est them. 

Following  our  custom  of  presenting  programs  sponsored  only  by 
groups  and  individuals  who  are  physically  handicapped,  the  A.  F.  P.  H. 
committee  of  amputees  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  themselves 
are  all  handicapped  by  loss  of  limbs,  and  who  know  from  experience 
the  problems  of  amputees. 

The  chairman  of  the  A.  F.  P.  H.  committee  of  amputees  is  Mrs.  Agnes 
Schnaus,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  is  an  active  social- welfare  worker  in 
that  city  and  has  had  wide  experience  in  dealing,  not  only  with  the 
problems  of  amputees  but  of  all  other  handicapped  people. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  Eev.  W.  Mark  Sexson,  of  Mc- 
Alester,  Okla.,  founder  and  supreme  recorder.  Masonic  Order  of  Rain- 
bow, for  girls.  He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the  Middle  West 
and  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  Members  of  Congress.  He 
is  a  double  amputee. 

Joseph  A.  Strohmeyer,  Chicago,  111.,  lost  his  leg  in  1905  and  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  C,  M.,  St.  P.  &  P.  Eailway  for  many  years. 
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He  is  secretary  of  the  Kailroad  Clerks  Brotherhood  lodge  in  Chicago 
and  is  a  national  officer  of  the  Lincoln  Turners.  His  activity  in  many 
organizations  for  the  disabled  is  noteworthy. 

Paul  J.  Campbell,,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  is  president  of  the  Fraternity 
€f  the  Wooden  Leg,  an  organization  composed  solely  of  amputees, 
which  includes  many  noted  men  and  women  in  its  membership,  among 
whom  are  Major  De  Seversky,  famous  aviation  expert,  and  Capt.  Ted 
Lawson,  who  lost  a  leg  in  the  first  flight  over  Tokyo.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  also  editor  of  Courage,  the  official  magazine  of  the  fraternity,  which 
has  wide  circulation  amongst  amputees  and  others. 

Miss  Augusta  B.  Weaver,  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  cofounder  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Wooden  Leg;  a  newspaperwoman 
with  18  years'  experience  on  big-city  dailies  from  coast  to  coast.  She 
Is  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped  and  is 
particularly  beloved  by  servicemen  for  her  work  among  wounded 
war  veterans. 

William  E.  Arbogast,  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio,  a  prominent  business- 
man who  is  president  Ohio  Willow  Wood  Co.,  is  active  m  many 
business,  trade,  fraternal,  and  philanthropic  organizations. 

Max  O.  A.  Wittge,  Oregon,  111.,  who  lost  a  leg  at  18  years  of  age, 
and  as  a  young  immigrant,  with  only  $1  in  his  pocket  and  unversed 
An  either  the  language  or  customs  of  our  country,  suffered  intensely 
for  considerable  time  ere  beginning  rehabilitation.     Today  he  is  a 
.substantial  citizen,  having  raised  a  large  family,  and  conducts  a  profit- 
able printing  trade.  ,      .  .  ^ 
Dr.  Norman  D.  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich.,  physician,  surgeon,  and 
osteopath,  who  attained  eminence  in  his  chosen  profession  despite  loss 
of  most  of  his  left  hand  as  a  result  of  an  accident  m  a  corn  shredder 
while  a  boy  on  the  farm.    He  is  especially  noted  for  his  work  with 
handicapped,  especially  the  Shut  Ins,  whom  he  has  made  his  personal 

char  fifes 

Harold  J.  McMahon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  founder  and  president  of  Handi- 
capped Persons  Industries,  Inc.,  an  organization  famed  as  one  employ- 
ing only  handicapped  people.  Moreover,  those  so  employed  are  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nonfeasibles,  those  who  have  been  regarded 
as  unfit  for  rehabilitation.  This  novel,  worthy  plan  has  been  given 
wide  publicity,  and  no  doubt  is  the  forerunner  of  many  such  local 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  .     ^i     -r^-    ^ 

George  R.  Lehr,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  lost  a  leg  m  the  lirst 
World  War,  and  whose  views  are  set  forth  at  some  length  m  the  pres- 
entation to  follow.  Mr.  Lehr  is  at  present  an  official  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  ,        ,    ,,     ,  .     .  i    tp 

Harry  P.  Fishel,  Apollo,  Pa.,  who  lost  a  leg  at  the  hip  m  early  lite 
iind  yet  is  noted  as  an  athlete ;  active  as  a  Boy  Scout  leader  and  espe- 
cially as  a  trainer  and  counselor  of  youth.  Long  connected  with 
groups  aiding  the  handicapped.  ^         .  -^    ^        ,r 

James  E.  Walsh,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass. 
He  was  educated  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and  employed  there  tor 
several  years  in  the  city  finance  department.  He  now  is  administra- 
tive assistant.  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  The  amputa- 
tion of  his  leg  resulted  from  an  infection.  He  is  deeply  interested  m 
rehabilitation  work  and  lends  considerable  time  to  assisting  the  handi- 
capped, both  military  and  civilian. 
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If  I  may  digress,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  are  approaching  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  this  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  last  hearing 
that  this  committee  will  hold  on  this  subject.  So  I  wish,  on  behalf  of 
my  federation,  to  make  a  few  comments  relating  to  what  has  been  done. 

First  of  all,  we  believe  that  this  work  is  just  as  important  as  any 
project  before  the  Congress  or  before  the  public  at  this  time. 

We  believe  that  the  regeneration  and  rehabilitation  of  our  citizens 
is  just  as  important  as  reconversion.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the 
future  depends  upon  that  because  we  cannot  have  a  prosperous  coun- 
try unless  you  have  people  well  and  healthy,  able  to  work  and  earn 
their  way. 

This  committee  has  done  a  splendid  job.  We  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  attended  these  hearings.  But  you  have  been  fair; 
you  have  insisted  on  hearing  the  high  and  the  low;  you  have  given 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  for  that  we  want  to  comment 
favorably.  Finally,  we  hope  that  you  continue  the  committee  in  the* 
next  session  of  Congress.  That  brings  up  this  question.  I  under- 
stand that  about  260  witnesses,  in  round  numbers,  have  appeared 
before  this  committee.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  are  about  100  disabling  injuries  which  would  cause  a 
handicap,  on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  I  believe,  on 
the  basis  of  that  knowledge,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
handicapped  have  as  yet  been  able  to  appear  before  you.  That  is  not 
a  criticism  of  the  committee  or  its  method  of  procedure.  It  has 
sipiply  been  a  matter  of  lack  of  time. 

But  there  is  not  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  finishing  this  job. 
We  are  going  to  carry  on  the  fight  and  continue  to  work  with  this 
committee  and  finish  the  job. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  Schnaus,  of 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Kellet.  You  have  given  us  a  very  good  statement. 

Mrs.  Schnaus,  will  you  give  the  reporter  your  full  name,  your  ad- 
dress, and  the  position  you  occupy. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  AGNES  SCHNAUS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  NATIONAL 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED,  INC. 

Mrs.  Schnaus.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Mrs.  Agnes  Schnaus,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  am  a  national  vice  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Inc.,  a  federation  having  as  mem- 
bers all  types  of  handicapped  people  and  heretofore  described  to  you. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  delighted  I  am 
to  be  able  to  come  here  and  be  able  to  meet  with  you  people  and  present 
the  case  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

In  this  hearing  I  am  representing  the  committee  of  the  amputees  of 
our  federation,  which  committee  is  composed  of  Rev.  W.  Mark  Sexson, 
McAlester,  Okla. ;  Joseph  A.  Strohmeyer,  Chicago,  111. ;  Paul  J.  Camp- 
bell, East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Miss  Augusta  B.  Weaver,  Sapulpa,  Okla.; 
William  E.  Arbogast,  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio ;  Max  O.  A.  Wittge,  Mount 
Morris,  111. ;  Dr.  Norman  D.  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich. ;  Harold  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  George  R.  Lehr,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Harry 
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P.  Fishel,  Apollo,  Pa. ;  and  James  E.  Walsh,  Washington,  D.  C,  all  of 
whom,  like  myself,  are  in  a  major  sense  victim  of  amputations. 

We  shall  lay  before  your  committee  our  views  relative  to  the  prob- 
lems of  amputees,  and  suggest  ameliorative  action  therefor. 

We  are  100  percent  in  favor  of  the  work  of  your  committee  which, 
we  believe,  is  performing  a  vitally  important  task,  essential  to  the 
Nation's  security,  and  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  very  large 

number  of  its  citizens.  »         ■        -n.   i      j.- 

We  stand  squarely  behind  the  program  of  the  American  1^  ederation 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  problems 
of  physically  handicapped  are,  indeed,  national  in  scope  and  must  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  25,000,000  physically  handicapped  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  we  submit,  merits  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  and 
the  public,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  your  committee  will  recommend  a 
•program  to  include  the  following: 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

1.  A  Federal  agency  for  all  handicapped;  with  suitable  divisions 
therein  for  the  blind,  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  amputees,  cardiacs,  TB's, 
arthritics,  and  all  other  definite,  major  groups  of  disabled  people. 
Such  agency  should  be  staffed,  insofar  as  is  feasible  and  practicable, 
by  qualified  experts  who  are  themselves  physically  handicapped.  We 
point  out  that  no  one  can  better  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
handicapped  than  those  who,  likewise,  are  handicapped. 

2.  Such  agency  to  initiate,  supervise,  and  carry  on  to  conclusion,  a 
national  program  designed  to  afford — 

(a)  Medical,  surgical,  and  therapeutic  treatment,  when  necessary, 
for  all  handicapped,  including  use  of  prosthetic  and  orthopedic  ap- 
pliances, trusses,  hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  wheel  chairs,  or  other  de- 
vices the  use  of  which  is  designed  to  improve  the  physical  capacities  o± 
the  individual,  . 

(h)  Education,  training,  and  retraining,  when  necessary,  or  desir- 

(c)  Placement  in  employment  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  the  in- 

(d)  Follow-up,  to  see  that  each  individual  placed  is  properly  fitted 
into  suitable  work  and  environment.  -,  ^    j- 

(e)  Abolition  of  all  unfair  discrimination  against  employment  of 
otherwise  qualified  but  physically  handicapped  applicants  for  posi- 
tions in  Government  service,  private  industry,  and  all  other  employing 
groups  or  individuals. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  foregoing  represents  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  the  handicapped  today,  and  we  urge  that  you  favorably 
consider  these  matters  when  preparing  your  report  to  the  Congress. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AMPUTEES 

From  our  own  studies  and  investigation  we  have  developed  some 
statistical  information  which,  doubtless,  will  be  of  interest  to  your 

committee.  -it. 

The  number  of  amputees  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  been 
variously  estimated,  considering  all  types  and  ages  of  people,  at  from 
500,000  to  2,000,000. 
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One  estimate,  from  the  former  head  of  the  American  College  of 
Industrial  Surgeons,  indicates  that  he  believes  that  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  estimated  500,000  or  375,000  have  been  fitted  with  arti- 
ficial limbs.  This,  aside  from  the  military  entirely.  Limb  manufac- 
turers advise,  they  estimate  around  40,000  amputations  annually  for 
which  artificial  limbs  are  appHed,  from  disease,  accidents,  congenital 
defects,  and  so  forth. 

Automobile  accidents  have  the  highest  incidence  of  ensumg  am- 
putations ;  transportation,  second. 

Diseases  most  likely  to  cause  amputation  are,  first,  diabetes,  arterio- 
sclerosis, with  a  very  small  incidence.  From  another  source,  we  are 
informed  that  diseases  most  Hkely  to  cause  amputation  are,  in  order 
of  their  frequency,  diabetes,  osteomyelitis,  arteriosclerosis,  and  throm- 
bo-angitis-obliterans,  so-called  Buerger's  disease. 

The  National  Safety  Council  estimates  that,  prior  to  this  war,  about 
32,500  amputations  developed  annually  from  accidents.  About  two- 
thirds  of  these  amputations  were  finger  or  thumb  cases. 

We  believe,  striking  an  average,  that  today  there  are  approximately 
75,000  cases  of  civilian  amputations  annually. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  estimates  are  those  from  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  we  are  incorporating  as  a  part  of  this  report,  as  follows : 

Persons  reporting  in  a  survey  of  about  2,500,000  persons  in  83  cities  in  1935-36 
that  they  had  lost  certain  members  as  a  result  of  accident  or  disease,  and  the 
estimated  number  of  such  losses  in  the  total  United  States  in  1940 

[Data  include  no  estimate  for  limbs  lost  at  present  because  the  war  and  the  great  industrial  activity  asso- 
ciated with  the  war  may  have  changed  the  situation  radically  smce  1940J 

PERSONS  WITH  THE  SPECIFIED  LOST-  MEMBERS  PER  100,000  URBAN  POPULATION 


Losses  due  to- 

Member  lost 

All 
causes ' 

All  dis- 
eases 

Malfor- 
mations 
and 
early 
infancy 

Accident 

Total 

Home 

Auto 

Other 
public 

Occupa- 
tional 

Unspec- 
ified 

1  or  more  fingers  or  thumbs. 

611.3 

45.0 

49.9 

87.2 

8.8 

21.6 
8.3 
1.6 

18.5 
2.3 

3.8 
.8 

3.9 
.8 
.4 

478.5 

34.5 

43.3 

65.6 

6.0 

101.8 
8.2 
5.2 

.4 

14.8 
1.9 
4.2 

11.0 
.5 

24.0 
5.9 
7.8 

18.3 
2.2 

332.6 

17.7 

25.3 

27.8 

2.7 

6.3 

.8 

.8 

1.7 

2  or  more  major  members  '.. 

.3 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WITH  THE  SPECIFIED  LOST  MEMBERS  IN  THE  CANVASSED 

POPULATION 


1  or  more  fingers  or  thumbs. 

12, 774 

1,123 

1,  246  . 

2,179 

221 

539 

207 

39 

462 

58 

94 
21 
97 
20 
9 

11,  953 

862 

1,082 

1,638 

151 

2,542 

206 

129 

170 

9 

369 
47 
106 
275 
13 

600 
148 
194 

457 
54 

8,309 
441 
633 
694 

68 

133 
20 

20 

1  foot  or  leg                 

42 

2  or  more  major  members  ^-. 

7 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WITH  THE  SPECIFIED  LOST  MEMBERS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  IN  1940 


1  or  more  fingers  or  thumbs. 

673,  200 
59,  300 
65, 700 

114, 800 
11, 600 

28,400 
10, 900 

2,100 
24, 400 

3,000 

5,000 
1,100 
5,100 
1,100 
500 

630,  000 

45, 400 

57, 000 

86,  400 

7,900 

134, 000 

10, 800 

6,800 

9,000 

500 

19,  500 

2,  eoo 

5,  f  03 

14,  500 

700 

31,  600 

7,800 

10,  300 

24, 100 

2,900 

437,  900 

23,  300 

33,  300 

36,  600 

3,600 

7,000 
1,100 

1,100 

1  foot  or  leg                   - 

2,200 

2  or  more  major  members  ^.. 

400 

» Includes  result  of  nonaccidental  violence  which  is  not  shown  elsewhere. 
'  Both  hands;  both  feet;  or  1  or  both  hands  and  1  or  both  feet. 
67111 — 45 2 
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We  believe,  therefore,  there  are  approximately  925,000  amputees 
in  the  United  States. 

We  know,  from  experience,  that  upon  losing  a  limb  the  individual 
is  prone  to  feel  that  he  or  she  has  lost  something  of  the  best  in  life, 
which  can  never  be  replaced.  We  know  that  there  are  psychological 
factors  which  complicate  and  often  render  difficult,  treatment  and 
training  of  amputees.  We  are  positive,  then,  that  there  must  be 
specialized  handling  of  the  problems  of  the  amputees  so  that,  by 
proper  treatment,  training,  and  counsel,  they  may  be  restored  to  as 
full  usefulness  as  may  be  possible. 

CHIIiDREN 

While  we  recognize  the  grave  problem  of  children  who  become 
amputees,  by  reason  of  congenital  defect  or  deformity,  early  injury 
or  disease,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  work  in  their  interest  is  being 
handled,  on  the  whole,  very  well  by  the  United  States  Children  Bureau 
and  most  of  the  State  commissions  for  crippled  children. 

HoAvever,  we  contend  there  is  absolute  need  for  greater  facilities 
and  more  and  better  trained  experts  to  deal  with  these  matters.  In 
this  conection  we  call  attention  to  the  "Report  of  the  A.  F.  P.  H. 
National  Council,"  made  to  our  Federation's  Convention  on  August 
20-21,  last,  and  which  report  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  con- 
vention. 

We  demand  more  and  better  facilities  for  handicapped  children.  We  insist 
upon  an  immediate  improvement  in  both  Federal  and  State  supported  schools. 
We  demand  an  overhaul  of  teaching  methods  and  establishment  of  an  up-to-date 
curriculum,  supervised  by  the  highest  type  of  teachers  available.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  state  of  affairs  to  relate  that  in  many  instances,  we  have 
observed  that  States,  in  particular,  have  been  remiss  in  their  scrutiny  of  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  children,  especially  in  relation  to  school  set-ups.  As  such 
children  already  have  "two  strikes"  on  them,  we  insist  that  their  development 
not  be  further  retarded  by  their  being  taught  by  second-rate  teachers  who  are 
not — sad  to  relate — deemed  of  sufficient  quality,  in  several  instances,  to  teach 
in  nonhandicapped  schools.  We  insist  that  all  handicapped  children  have  made 
available  to  them  the  best  in  teaching  talent,  and  better-than-the-present-best, 
in  school  facilities  and  equipment. 

We  insist  upon  more  and  better  children's  clinics.  Experience  has  proven 
that  in  many  instances,  if  proper  medical  or  other  treatment  is  applied,  in  time, 
children  may  escape,  in  later  life,  total  or  partial  disability  resulting  from  con- 
genital defects,  disease,  or  injury.  Prom-pt,  efficient  treatment,  in  their  cases, 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  foregoing,  of  course,  would  apply  to  children  who  are  suscepti- 
ble to  amputations,  as  well  as  to  other  types  of  disabilities,  and  we  are 
unreservedly  in  support  of  this  program. 

PRESENT  FEDERAL-STATE  REHABILITATION  SET-UP 

It  is  true  that  today,  while  the  manpower  shortage  becomes  more 
and  more  acute,  greater  efforts  are  being  made  to  rehabilitate  handi- 
capped individuals,  and  particularly  amputees,  than  heretofore.  We 
fear,  however,  unless  a  long-range  program  is  adopted,  now  much 
of  the  present  good  work  will  be  abandoned  when  this  war  ends,  and 
the  handicapped  and  amputees,  especially,  will  lapse  into  their  former 
state  of  being  regarded  with  indifference,  suspicion,  and  distrust  of 
their  working  capacity,  to  say  nothing  of  intensification  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs. 
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As  the  committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  the  Federal-State  set-up  permits- 
the  State  rehabilitation  offices,  where  an  "occupational  handicap"  can 
be  shown,  to  initiate  action  to  aid  the  individual  by  applying,  if  neces- 
sary, an  operation,  and  later,  prosthetic  or  orthopedic  appliances,  etc. 
However,  there  are  wide  variations  in  administration  of  this  law 
which,  of  course,  insofar  as  Federal  aspects  are  concerned,  might  be- 
presumed  to  be  universal  in  its  application,  but,  each  State  devises  its- 
own  plan,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  OflEice  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  In  many  instances,"  States  do  not  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Federal  law.    For  example : 

In  some  States,  housewives,  or  farm  wives,  are  denied  the  benefits 
of  rehabilitation,  although  women  workers  in  industry  are  given  such 
assistance.  We  point  out  to  the  committee  and  to  the  Congress  the 
incongruity  and  injustice  of  this.  Those  of  you,  for  instance,  who 
were  raised  on  a  farm,  would  vigorously  and  indignantly  deny  that  a 
farm  wife — your  mother,  grandmother,  or  maybe  aunt,  for  example — 
"had  no  occupation" — when  memory  of  their  labors,  extending  from 
"dark  to  dark"  or  "before  dawn  to  after  dark"  is  fresh  in  your  minds.- 

On  that  point,  any  person  who  has  any  conception  of  life  as  it  is 
lived  on  the  average  American  farm,  knows  that  the  woman  is  the-, 
power  behind  the  institution;  that  she  cooks,  sews,  sweeps,  cleans,^ 
slops  the  pigs,  milks  the  coavs,  feeds  the  chickens,  and  grows  the  garden 
vegetables  that  help  feed  the  family ;  that,  as  wife,  mother,  teacher, 
nurse,  and  confidant  to  the  whole  family,  she  is  their  model  of  courage 
and  their  inspiration. 

Mr.  Welch.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there  ?  What  percent- 
age of  amputations  are  caused  by  what  is  known  as  occupation  ? 

Mrs.  Sc'HNAus.  What  percentage  ?  - 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  I  would  say  the  majority  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Welch.  Do  you  liave  a  break-down? 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  I  have  some  figures  which  will  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Welch.  Have  all  States  safety  laws  for  the  protection  of  men 
and  women  engaged  in  industry  ? 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  I  think  some  of  them  have. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  know  some  have  had  for  years,  but  I  was  wondering 
whether  there  are  any  States  that  are  still  backward  and  have  not 
enacted  safety  laws  for  the  protection  of  worker. 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  I  will  describe  some  of  them  later  in  my  statement 
where  workers  are  denied  rehabilitation. 

To  deny  them  needed  rehabilitation,  therefore,  simply  on  grounds 
that  they  are  not  "occupationally  handicapped"  is  a  travesty  upon 
justice  and  is  a  grave  defect  in  our  scheme  of  social  welfare,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  a  clear  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  States.  This^ 
to  our  minds,  is  a  strong  reason  pointing  the  need  of  a  universal 
Federal  program,  applicable  to  all,  regardless  of  State  lines.  On 
that  point  we  reiterate  what  was  told  to  your  committee  recently^ 
in  New  York  City,  when  Mayor  LaGuardia  vigorously  asserted, 
"germs  do  not  recognize  State  lines."    That  is  right,  in  our  opinion. 

In  many  respects  the  foregoing,  naturally,  would  apply  to  house- 
wives in  the  cities,  as  well. 

In  some  States,  no  artificial  limbs  are  furnished  to  individuals  over 
50  years  old.    To  our  way  of  thinking,  that,  too,  is  unreasonable  and 
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unjust,  as  there  are  countless  cases  of  men  and  women  who  per- 
formed their  finest  work  after  having  reached  the  half -century  mark, 
and  that  age,  assuredly,  should  not  be  a  barrier  to  obtaining  treatment 
and  appliances  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  lengthening  and 
adding  many  years  of  usefulness  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 

In  some  States,  the  rehabilitation  services  are  averse  to  furnishing 
above-the-elbow  artificial  arms.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  the 
utility  value  is  less  than  a  below-the-elbow  amputation.  Some  indi- 
viduals with  above-elbow  amputations  are  easily  discouraged  and  dis- 
card the  appliance;  But  there  are  thousands  of  cases  on  record  where 
individuals  with  above-elbow  amputations,  wearing  utility  arms 
equipped  with  utility  hooks,  are  making  their  living  with  the  aid  of  the 
arm. 

JOBS 

Various  State  rehabilitation  services  require  a  bona  fide  offer  of  a 
job  before  supplying  a  limb  to  an  amputee.  This  leaves  the  amputee 
in  a  serious  predicament.  They  cannot  get  a  job,  without  a  limb,  and 
cannot  get  a  limb,  without  a  job.  This  is  a  vicious  circle.  In  many 
instances,  employers  tell  the  amputee  "Go  and  be  rehabilitated,  and 
then  we'll  give  you  a  job,"  whereas  the  governmental  agency  will  say, 
"Go  and  get  a  job,  or  the  promise  of  one,  and  then,  we'll  rehabilitate 
you."  « 

While  we  are  unreservedly  opposed  to  coddling  any  person  or  group, 
we  know  from  experience,  that  it  is  not  always  possible  for  an  amputee, 
or  other  handicapped,  especially  a  person  requiring  major  treatment, 
to  secure  the  job,  or  even  the  promise  of  one.  At  this  moment,  we 
concede  it  is  far  easier  to  do  than  it  will  be  when  this  war  ends,  and 
there  will  likely  be  a  glut  of  the  labor  market.  But,  our  contention  is, 
that  such  persons  could  be  rehabilitated  and  converted  into  assets,  in- 
stead of  liabilities,  if  a  means  is  provided  by  which  they  may  secure 
necessary  appliances. 

Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  urge  that  rehabilitation 
be  extended  to  all  who  need  it,  regardless  of  other  factors. 

Complaints  have  reached  us,  and  investigation  has  determined,  that 
in  many  instances,  there  is  too  much  slack  in  present  methods  of  the 
Federal-State  set-up  on  rehabilitation.  We  realize,  of  course,  that 
administrators  of  these  agencies  are  not  supposed  to  be  crusaders,  to 
go  out  and  round  up  the  handicapped  and  tell  them  of  benefits  avail- 
able under  existing  laws.  But,  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  handicapped,  including  many  amputees,  and  especially  those 
who  live  in  rural  areas,  remote  from  contact  with  governmental  and 
other  agencies  presumably  operating  in  their  interest,  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  may  be  done  for  them  under  present  laws. 

Then,  too,  frequently  the  handicapped  are  forced  to  make  extensive 
tours,  from  one  agency  to  another,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  may  be 
done  for  them.  This  batting  around  of  the  handicapped,  from  pillar 
to  post,  from  agency  to  agency,  in  our  judgment,  is  wrong.  The  aver- 
age handicapped  person,  by  reason  of  disability,  is  often  unable  to  get 
around  freely  from  a  physical  standpoint,  and  unless  there  is  one 
agency,  having  within  itself  all  functions  necessary  to  deal  with  their 
problems,  they  soon  become  exhausted  from  chasing  rainbows. 
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SOME  MEDICAL  ASPECTS 

Some  States  deny  amputees,  or  potential  amputee  applicants  for 
rehabilitation  service,  if  such  applicants  have  diabetes  or  Buerger's 
disease  on  grounds  that  "such  diseases  are  progressive." 

To  our  minds,  that  is  wrong,  because  in  our  experience,  any  and  all 
disease  is,  or  can  be,  usually  progressive.  The  disabilities  of  handi- 
capped, unfortunately,  have  no  Joshua  to  command  them  "to  stand 
still !"  and  if  adequate  steps  are  not  taken  in  time,  such  diseases  become, 
in 'most  cases,  incurable  and  often  fatal. 

Further,  even  though  it  may  be,  from  some  standpoints,  that  dia- 
betes and  Buerger's  disease  are  both  progressive,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined in  recent  years  that  Buerger's  disease  has  been  arrested,  and 
even  though  a  patient  may  have  lost  one  leg,  it  is  now  possible  to 
arrest  the  disease  in  the  remaining  leg,  and  many  so-called  "Buerger 
casualties"  are  now  wearing  artincial  appliances — working,  and  are 
self-supporting.  This  latter  state,  however,  is  only  attained  after 
prolonged  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  but  it  is  deemed  well  worth 
the  effort.  The  same  may  be  equally  true  of  diabetes  under  proper 
treatment. 

The  question,  then,  in  our  minds  is,  "Would  an  amputation  and 
application  of  an  artificial  limb  prolong  the  life  of  the  patient  and 
enable  him  or  her  to  live  out  their  remaining  days  in  more  comfort 
and  usefulness  f'  A  thoughtful  survey,  we  believe,  might  well  prove 
that  to  be  true. 

Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  we  recommend  and  urge 
that,  unless  competent  medical  investigation  determines  that  amputa- 
tion and  treatment  to  follow,  would  endanger  and  foreshorten  the 
life  of  the  patient,  that  the  present  State  restrictions  respecting  re- 
fusal to  provide  rehabilitation  for  those  afflicted  with  diabetes  or 
Buerger's  disease,  in  the  shape  of  amputations  and  treatment,  be 
abolished  at  once. 

Moreover,  we  point  out  to  the  committee  that  many  of  those  having 
amputations  as  a  result  of  such  diseases  are  house  bound  and  must 
have  home  rehabilitation.  This  necessitates  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  home  industries  for  handicapped,  and  an  outlet  for  their  prod- 
ucts through  special  government  and  private  activities,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  various  "shut-in  shops"  and  "handicapped  persons  indus- 
tries,''" with  which,  no  doubt,  many  Members  of  Congress  are  familiar. 

TRAINING 

Under  this  head,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  two  phases :  The  first, 
of  course,  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  individual,  after  amputation' 
and  the  period  which  necessarily  must  be  spent  in  teaching  him  or  her 
how  to  walk  on  their  new  artificial  legs  or  use  their  artificial  arms,  etc. 

The  second  phase  relates  to  training  for  work.  In  some  instances* 
an  amputee,  having  been  properly  medically  and  surgically  treated' 
and  having  the  right  type  of  artificial  limbs  applied,  does  not  require 
much  additional  training,  but  may  be  able  to  return,  in  a  short  while 
to  his  or  her  former  work.  ' 

However,  in  many  cases,  training  is  required.  We  prefer  training- 
on-the-job,  in  the  case  of  adults,  because  we  believe  that  not  only  will 
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the  individual  learn  quicker  and  more  effectively  that  way,  but  will 
become  accustomed  to  the  environment  of  his  or  her  new  work. 

Occupational  therapy  and  vocational  training  go  hand  m  hand, 
and  should  be  universally  applied  to  all  handicapped,  especially  am- 
putees. .        .  . 

We  are  certain  that  there  should  be  regional  schools  and  universities 
established  throughout  the  United  States,  where  all  types  of  handi- 
capped may  receive  such  education  and  training  as  may  be  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  work  within  their  capacities.  Further,  such  schools 
would  have  an  additional  value  in  that  today  in  but  an  infinitesimal 
number  of  cases,  there  are  no  special  training  courses,  schools,  or  uni- 
versities, for  the  teachers  of  handicapped  people,  or  children. 

This  is  a  vital  defect  in  the  scheme  of  training  the  handicapped, 
Xeachers  of  the  disabled,  both  children  and  adults,  should  have  knowl- 
edge and  experience  over  and  above  that  necessary  for  teachers  m 
schools  for  nonhandicapped.  But  the  lack  of  training  for  teachers 
of  handicapped,  still  further  handicaps  the  handicapped. 

To  remedy  this  situation  we  urge  upon  the  committee  the  necessity 
of  giving  immediate  consideration  to  the  idea  of  recommending  to 
Congress  that  some  of  the  $15,000,000,000  worth  of  plants,  now  owned 
by  the  Government  and  devoted  to  war  purposes,  but  which,  doubtless, 
will  be  closed  down  and  equipment  dismantled  and  sold  for  a  com- 
parative song,  after  the  armistice,  he  converted  into  schools  and  uni- 
versities for  the  handicapped.  .      .     r        -,-     ^  •  4- 

Amputees,  in  particular,  require  mechanical  studies  because,  m  most 
instances,  the  very  nature  of  their  handicap  requires  acquiring  a  new 
phvsical  proficiency— the  use  of  hitherto  unused  muscles,  and  sub- 
■stitution  of  artificial  means,  in  the  shape  of  hands,  arms,  or  legs,  tor 
previously  used  natural  members.  All  this  means  that  they  must  prac- 
tice, for  example,  acquiring  a  new  sense  of  physical  balance  which  can 
only  come  from  actually  performing  the  varied  tasks  which  would  be 
open  to  them  in  such  schools  or  universities  as  we  have  proposed. 

We  recommend  that  not  less  than  25  such  schools  or  universities  be 
established  in  regions  throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  courses  therein  be  considered  as  a  regular  part  of  the  J^  ederai  re- 
habilitation project.  T.    ,    T  n  _C  -P    /l„^o 

We  urge  that  this  committee  immediately  call  a  conference  ot  educa- 
tors representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  Government, 
as  well  as  the  handicapped  themselves,  to  study  and  develop  a  national 
policv  consonant  with  this  proposal,  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  i^i 
rounding  out  a  program  for  presentation  to  the  incoming  Congress. 

PLACEMENT 

While  today  it  is  claimed  there  are  in  the  United  States  Em- 
TDloyment  Service  some  1,500  "special  service  to  the  handicapped  units 
and  a  program  has  been  launched  to  develop  specialists  to  handle  them, 
this  is,  in  fact,  more  of  a  "paper  proposal"  than  cold  reality,  despite 
some  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  heading  up  such  services. 
It  is  true  that  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  acting  as  the 
"corner  crrocery  store  for  employment  contacts"  during  this  war,  has 
expanded  and  performed  many  valuable  services,  but  by  means  ot 
:Executive  order-a  very  flimsy  and,  to  our  minds,  dangerously  mse- 
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cure  means  of  carrying  on  a  permanent  task  which  should  be  done  by 
authority  of  regular  statute. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  central  office  experts  have, 
after  long  study,  evolved  programs  calculated  to  meet  many  of  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  frdm  an  employment  standpoint,  insofar  as 
present  facilities  and  knowledge  permit.  They  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  that  effort,  and  Congress  should,  pending  establishment 
of  an  over-all  agency  to  deal  with  the  varied  problems  of  handicapped, 
by  all  means,  provide  ample  appropriations  to  carry  on  and  further 
expand  the  work  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  its  "special  service  to  handicapped  units." 

But  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  while  the  aforesaid  efforts  are 
laudable  and  valuable  in  the  extreme,  they  have  not  yet  reached  the 
zenith  of  achievement,  primarily  because  the  techniques  already  devel- 
oped, based  upon  the  comparatively  new  understanding  of  the  abilities 
and  capacities  of  the  various  types  of  handicapped  ( acquired,  officially, 
only  since  1941-42),  are  too  new  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
local  agents  representing  the  central  office  authorities. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  problems 
of  the  25,000,000  physically  handicapped,  or  any  considerable  part  of 
that  number,  from  an  employment  standpoint,  could  be  solved  in 
2  3^ears'  time,  even  though  many  great  advances  have  been  made.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  overcome  long-standing  and  very  human  prejudices 
which  have  existed  and  discriminated  against  the  handicapped  for,  lo, 
these  many  past  ages.  , 

Local  agents  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  undoubtedly 
mean  well,  but  many  of  them  today  are  still  operating,  mentally,  under 
the  same  limitations  which  they  had  prior  to  this  war,  when  the  handi- 
capped as  a  class  were  considered  as  "submarginal"  or  "nonfeasible" 
for  employment  altogether.  You  cannot  change  a  person's  mind  over- 
night simply  by  laying  a  new  book  of  rules  in  front  of  him  and  saying, 
"^'Hereafter  this  is  how  we  will  play  the  game."  No.  Until  he  studies 
and  puts  into  practice  the  new  rule  and  sees  from  personal  observation 
their  value  and  necessity,  the  agent  is  more  or  less  prone  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  go  along  as  he  has  done  in  the  past.  This, 
you  will  all  recognize,  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  human  nature. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  local  agents  of  the  Employment 
Service  are  derelict  in  their  duty,  in  this  respect.  To  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  splendid  job  in  placement 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  and  we  wish  to  pay  especial  tribute 
to  these  intelligent  and  able  men  and  women. 

Therefore,  unless  these  local  agents  actually  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped  and  know,  from  experience,  how  to  deal  with 
them,  all  the  rules  compiled  by  the  central  office  are  relatively  in- 
effective, if  not  worthless,  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come. 

The  foregoing  represents,  to  us,  the  positive  need  for  more  thorough 
training  and  education  of  the  placement  officers  who  deal  with  the 
handicapped.  Indeed,  until  that  is  done,  and  they  are  brought  into 
alinement  with  the  new  trend  of  thinking  and  understanding,  no  na- 
tional policy  will  ever  be  effective.  We  are  sure  that  this  condition 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  has,  in  many  respects,  been  a  carry-over,  for  many 
years.     In  substantiation  thereof,  we  are  citing,  below,  the  statement 
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of:  one  of  the  signatories  of  this  statement,  Mr.  George  E.  Lehr,  Jr.,of 
Harrisburg,  Pa. : 

I  believe  that  great  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  an  amputee  securing  suitable 
employment  once  he  is  completely  rehabilitated  and  trained.  As  you  know,  I 
am  a  wounded  veteran  of  World  War  I,  having  lost  my  left  leg  above  the  knee 
in  1918.  Because  of  this  fact,  I  was  given  training  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  when  I  applied  for  work,  after  graduation,  I  was  given  no  encour- 
agement whatever,  even  though  I  possessed  degrees  from  two  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  I  had  to  fight  inwardly  to  keep  up  my  morale.  It  seems  that  no  em- 
ployer wants  to  take  a  chance  on  a  disabled  person  especially  if  he  has  at  least  a 
60  to  75  percent  disability  rating.  Our  proposed  legislation  relative  to  the  second 
injury  clause  will,  no  doubt,  remove  the  obstacle  to  future  employment. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

We  wish  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  there  are  many  citizens, 
who,  if  provided  with  a  means  of  rehabilitation,  would  gladly  assume 
payment  for  services,  or  appliances,  as  their  means  permitted. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who,  because 
of  physical  handicap  of  an  amputation  and  perhaps  the  moral  handi- 
cap of  having  others  to  support,  are  unable  to  purchase  either  a 
limb,  or  a  replacement  appliance,  on  their  own  hook.  They  are  forced 
to  accept  any  kind  of  work  they  can  get  and  frequently  this  means 
taking  a  lower-paid  job,  with  earning  capacity  substantially  reduced. 
Many  amputees  requiring  replacement  limbs  have  passed  over  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  are  on  the  downgrade,  insofar  as  earning  capacity 
is  concerned.  Indeed,  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  for  many  of 
the  persons  in  these  several  classes,  to  accumulate  enough  money  to 
buy  a  limb,  or  replacement. 

'  Many  of  the  persons  of  this  type,  through  a  feeling  of  personal 
pride,  refuse  to  accept  a  limb  as  a  gift,  from  whatever  source.  Their 
attitude  would  be  different  if  they  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
purchasing  a  limb  on  their  own  account,  with  funds  from  a  revolving 
fund  established  by  the  Government,  and  which  they  could  repay,  in 
small  installments. 

Incidentally,  in  this  same  category,  there  are  many  more  wearing 
braces  than  there  are,  wearing  limbs.  Polios,  spastics,  and  other  types 
of  crippled  are  included. 

Therefore,  over  and  beyond  any  present  program  tor  rehabilita- 
tion, we  recommend  and  urge  that  your  committee  approve,  and  the 
Congress  enact,  the  following:  .    .    . 

1  That  there  be,  in  the  Federal  agency  for  handicapped,  before 
mentioned,  established  a  revolving  fund  of  $5,000,000,  "To  provide 
special  services  and  equipment  to  handicapped";  such  fund  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Treasury  out  of  funds  not  otherwise  appro- 

TDriated. 

2.  Tliat  under  authority  of  the  head  of  said  agency,  or  his  duly 
authorized  representatives,  upon  proper  application  by  the  individual 
and  certification  by  representatives  of  said  agency,  worthy  citizens 
of  the  United  States  may  borrow  money  from  said  fund  with  which 
to  purchase,  for  their  own  use,  prosthetic  or  orthopedic  appliances; 
wheel  chairs;  trusses;  hearing  aids;  eyeglasses,  or  other  devices  the 
use  of  which  would  enable  said  individual  to  become  more  proficient 
physically  and  enabled  to  return  to  useful  and  gainful  employment. 

3.  Applicants  shall  be  defined  as  citizens  having  a  congenital  defect 
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or  deformity;  or  an  injury,  or  disease,  which  requires  use  of  a  prosthe- 
tic, orthopedic,  hearing,  sight,  or  other  applicance  or  device,  to  enable 
the  individual  so  affected  to  perform  useful  and  gainful  work. 

4.  No  loan  shall  be  made  without  certification  that  the  individual 
applying  is  worthy,  of  good  character,  and  without  the  instant  means 
of  independent  actioju 

5.  In  each  instance,  the  individual  shall  have  free  choice  of  the 
appliance  best  suited  to  his  or  her  personal  needs,  with  the  only 
proviso  that  it  fit  him  or  her  for  useful  or  gainful  employment. 

6.  There  shall  be  secured  from  each  certified  applicant  a  note  and 
pledge  to  make  repayments  month  by  month,  when  employed,  with 
interest  at  a  rate  not  higher  than  2  percent  per  annum. 

7.  The  head  of  said  agency,  or  his  authorized  representatives,  shall 
utilize  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  existing  rehabilitation  agencies 
in  passing  upon  all  applications. 

The  chief  objectives  of  the  foregoing  are  (1)  to  enable  such  citi- 
zens as  apply  to  become  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting,  and  thus 
relieve  the  burden  upon  their  families,  as  well  as  the  tax  load  upon 
their  communities.  States,  and  the  Nation,  and  (2)  to  contribute,  thus, 
additional  manpower  to  win  the  war. 

The  advantages  of  such  fund  are  manifold.  First,  representatives 
of  this  agency  would  be  available  in  practically  all  areas,  and  the 
handicapped,  particularly  the  amputees,  would  not,  as  heretofore  have 
the  inconvenience  and  delay,  occasioned  by  having  to  make  so  many 
difficult,  tiring  trips  to  various  agencies,  but  could  obtain  service  at 
the  time  it  is  needed  most. 

Second,  it  would  open  the  way  for  many  to  become  rehabilitated, 
as  before  stated,  who  do  not  and  will  not  seek  Federal-Sl:ate  bene- 
fits, because  they  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  charity. 

Third,  it  would  be  good  business  to  provide  such  means,  so  that  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  getting  action,  when  needed,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  confident  such  measure  would  prove  inestimably  valuable, 
both  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  handicapped,  and  we  emphasize  the 
need  for  its  immediate  adoption. 

"amateur"  fitters  should  be  removed 

We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  fact  that  the 
making  and  fitting  of  artificial  limbs  and  orthopedic  appliances,  in- 
cluding braces,  and  so  forth,  is  a  highly  specialized,  professional  work, 
the  results  of  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  amputees. 

However,  in  some  instances,  it  seems  quite  apparent  that  there  is 
need  for  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  abilities  and  experience  of  those 
who  perform  these  important  services. 

As  it  stands,  anyone  can  set  themselves  up  as  a  maker  and  fitter 
of  surgical  appliances  and  the  appliance  fitter  can  go  about  his 
business  in  any  way  he  sees  fit.  It  is  possible  that  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals, thus,  might  diagnose  conditions  of  patients  and  prescribe 
and  fit  appliances,  merely  for  the  monetary  profit  involved,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  sold  misfit  appliances. 

We  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  this  condition  does  not  apply  to 
the  legitimate  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  prosthetic  and  ortho- 
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pedic  appliances,  who  continually  strive  to  improve  not  only  their 
material,  and  workmanship,  bnt  render  full,  expert  service  to  their 
patrons. 

However,  in  the  interest  of  amputees,  and  potential  amputees,  we 
believe  the  amateur  fitter  must  go,  and  adequate  measures  designed 
to  prevent  their  botching  what  would,  in  all  likelihood,  otherwise  be 
a  worth-while  job. 

In  the  public  interest,  we  therefore  call  upon  the  States,  the  vari- 
ous medical  societies,  and  the  prosthetic  and  orthopedic  appliance 
makers  to  perfect  means  of  effectively  eliminating  the  "amateur" 
fitter  from  the  scene. 

SUMMARY 

Pending  establishment  of  the  Federal  agency  for  handicapped  we 
seek,  we  urge  immediate  expansion  and  continuance  of  the  activities 
of  all  agencies  dealing  with  problems  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

(1)  That  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  continue  to 
appoint  qualified  handicapped  to  Government  positions,  and  continue 
its  survey  of  the  handicapped. 

(2)  That  industry  now,  and  in  post-war  days  to  follow,  provide 
adequate,  suitable  employment  for  the  handicapped  whenever  possible. 

(8)  That  there  be,  by  Federal  law,  continuance  and  expansion  of  the 
work  of  the  special  service  to  handicapped  units  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  with  sufficient  appropriations  to  make  their 
efforts  effective. 

(4)  Extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  along  lines  indicated  in  this  brief. 

(5)  Increase  in  facilities,  personnel,  and  services  to  handicapped 
children,  through  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau. 

(6)  Increase  in  facilities,  personnel,  and  services,  pertaining  to  all 
handicapped,  by  means  of  grants  to  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  for  research  and  application  of  remedies  for  all  disabling 
defects,  injuries,  or  diseases. 

(7)  Appropriation  to  provide  for  a  thorough  survey  of  all  handi- 
capped, to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  compliment  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  supported  House  Resolution  230, 
and  particularly  commend  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  outcome  of  your  labors  will  have  far- 
reaching,  beneficial  results,  and  we  pledge  our  continued  support  to 
the  continuance  of  your  committee  until  it  has  reached  its  final  objec- 
tive, that  is,  having  surveyed  all  phases  of  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped, brings  out  a  well-considered  and  progressive  program,  estab- 
lishing a  long-range  Federal  policy  for  rehabilitation  of  all  physically 
handicapped  citizens. 

When  this  is  done  I  am  confident  that  the  Nation  will  benefit  and 
the  handicapped  themselves  will  take  new  hope  and  faith  in  thus  being 
enabled  to  help  themselves ;  turn  misery  into  happiness  and  enforced 
idleness  into  productive  industry. 

We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mrs.  Schnaus,  is  it  difficult  for  one  seeking  an  artificial 
limb  to  get  proper  appliances? 
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Mrs.  ScHNAUS.  Yes;  it  is.  I  think  I  can  speak  in  regard  to  that 
myself,  because  of  being  an  amputee  myself.  In  the  first  place,  one 
does  not  know  anything  about  artificial  limbs.  I  can  speak  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  because  I  was  affected  in  just  such  a  way. 
You  are  upset  by  your  loss,  and  you  have  so  many  hospital  bills  and 
doctors'  bills  to  meet,  you  are  willing  to  take  the  first  thing  that  comes 
along,  and  that  is  what  I  did. 

M.'.  Kelley.  I  suppose  most  people  who  buy  artificial  limbs  take 
the  first  one  that  they  can  get  ? 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  I  did  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  they  replace  them  later  on? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUs.  I  had  to  replace  mine.  There  is  a  considerable  cost 
involved,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  time  lost  and  the  agony  you  go 
through.     I  have  had  that  trouble  myself. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Have  you  made  any  recommendations  in  the  matter 
of  controlling  that  situation  ? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUS.  I  think  that  is  covered  in  my  statement,  showing 
what  the  amputee  must  go  through. 

Mr.  Kelley.  After  the  manufacturer  does  fit  the  limb,  does  he  then 
train  the  amputee  to  use  it? 

Mrs.  ScHNATJS.  As  a  rule,  yes.^ 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  about  the  first  one;  do  they  give  you  a  fitting 
and  then  give  you  training  ? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUs.  The  trouble  is  the  first  one  I  went  to  never  had  the 
facilities,  with  only  one  man  to.  run  the  business  and  only  one  limb 
fitter.     That  is  the  reason  they  can  give  a  cheaper  price. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  they  use  high-pressure  salesmanship  to  try  to  sell 
limbs  ? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUS.  I  would  say,  "Yes";  the  first  one  did,  because  these 
people  are  so  anxious  to  get  on  their  feet  that  they  will  take  almost 
anything. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  is  a  sort  of  exploitation  involved  in  it? 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Day.  I  was  going  to  suggest  something  along  the  same  line, 
and  ask  you  about  this  matter,  whether  or  not  there  could  not  be 
some  sort  of  supervision  of  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  could  be  done 
in  the  States  in  many  instances.  ^If  a  man  were  manufacturing  limbs 
that  were  not  usable,  they  could  find  a  way  to  easily  shut  up  that 
place,  because  that  would  amount  to  malpractice. 

Mrs.  ScHXAUS.  They  have  gone  out  of  business  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  are  still  manj^  of  the  small  ones  doing  business  ? 

Mrs.  Schnaus.  I  imagine  there  are. 

Mr.  Day.  It  seems  to  me  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
could  establish  a  sort  of  standard  and  recommend  that,  after  they 
have  gotten  the  data  together,  and  if  a  man  did  not  live  up  to  that 
standard  they  could  easily  put  him  out  of  competition. 

Mrs.  Schnaus.  That  should  be  done.  I  lost  a  lot  of  time.  I  had 
to  go  back  to  my  doctor  a  good  many  times  because  of  a  inisfit,  and 
all  that  takes  money.  There  is  a  lot  of  time  lost.  It  is  not  only  a 
loss  of  time  but  also  the  suffering  that  is  incurred  and  also  a  loss  in 
one's  faith.  I  was  almost  afraid  to  attempt  to  purchase  another 
limb. 

Mr.  I^LLEY.  The  American  Federation  of  Physicall}^  Handicapped 
could  keep  a  record  of  reputable  manufacturers. 
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Mrs.  ScHNAUs.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Barker.  Is  it  not  true  that  limb  manufacturers  have  an  asso- 
ciation of  their  own? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUS.  They  have. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  they  not  have  as  members  a  large  majority  of  the 
limb  manufacturers  in  this  country? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUS.  Yes ;  they  do. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  set  up  any  standards  ? 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  I  think  they  have,  so  far  as  their  own  limbs  are  con- 
cerned, and  hearing  about  others  that  may  have  caused  trouble  like 

mine. 

Mr.  Barker.  You  do  not  feel  they  are  effective  enough  m  that  field  to 
see  to  it  that  the  amputations  are  satisfactory  in  their  results? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUS.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  worked  on  that  particular  prob- 
lem for  quite  a  long  time.  On  my  own  I  went  to  see  people  who  had 
amputations  in  order  to  help  them  and  to  select  the  right  limb  and  not 
have  trouble  like  mine. 

Mr.  Barker.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  average  cost  of  a  limb  is  ? 
Mrs.  ScHNAUs.  The  first  one  I  got  15  years  ago  cost  $100,  and  for 
$125  more  I  could  have  gotten  a  good  limb  from  another  firm. 
Mr.  Barker.  Is  that  the  price  range? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUs.  Right  now  I  would  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
average  or  not.    It  all  depends  upon  whether  it  is  an  above-the-knee 
amputation  or  below.     There  is  a  difference. 
Mr.  Barker.  Which  is  the  most  expensive? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUs.  The  one  involved  in  an  above-the-knee  amputation, 
Mr.  Barker.  Would  that  be  $125  ? 
Mrs.  ScHNAUs.  It  might  be  as  much  as  $225. 
Mr.  Barker.  That  is  the  price  range,  between  $100  and  $200  ? 
Mrs.  ScHNAUs.  I  do  not  know  the  price  now.    Of  course,  there  are 
fiber  limbs,  and  other  limbs,  because  of  the  war  now  the  price  has  gone 
up.     What  they  are  now,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Barker.  I  was  wondering  how  you,  reached  the  figure  of 
$5,000,000  to  be  put  into  the  revolving  fund  you  have  recommended. 
Mrs.  Schnaus.  That  would  cover  costs  of  loans  and  administration 
in  the  Federal  agency  we  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  includes  administration  cost? 
Mrs.  Schnaus.  Yes;  with  1,500  employees. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  you  think  they  would  need  1,500  additional  em- 
ployees in  the  Employment  Service  for  administration  ? 

Mrs.  Schnaus.  Yes;  I  think  so,  if  you  put  one  employee  in  each 
such  office. 

Mr.  Barker.  The  remainder  of  the  money  would  be  used  to  pay  $100 
to  $200  to  individuals  who  needed  it?  Of  course,  that  would  only 
be  for  limbs,  but  for  other  appliances  it  would  be  much  less  expensive  ? 
Mrs.  Schnaus.  It  would  not  only  be  for  advising  them  how  to  use 
their  appliances,  but  also  as  to  securing  work  in  a  position  different 
from  what  he  was  in,  and  give  him  instructions  so  that  he  could  learn 
a  trade  and  put  him  on  his  feet  again.  It  would  not  only  be  for 
appliances. 

Mr.  Barker.  Would  not  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 
as  set  up  now  give  him  that  training  without  cost  to  him  ? 
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Mrs.  ScHNAUS.  That  may  be  true,  but  they  do  not  like  to  take 
charity.  They  would  rather  earn  the  money  and  then  pay  back  at  a 
rate  of  2-percent  interest. 

Mr.  Barker.  You  said  there  are  925,000  amputees  in  the  United 
States,  based  on  Public  Health  figures.  That  does  not  include  the 
wounded  from  this  war? 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  No. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  you  have  any  idea,  or  any  figures  as  to  how  many 
people  will  need  amputation  as  a  result  of  this  war  ? 

Mrs.  ScHNAus.  No ;  I  hate  to  think  of  the  total  number. 

Mr.  Barker.  Has  your  committee  made  any  attempt  to  get  any 
figures  on  that? 

Mrs.  ScHNAUS.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs,  Schnaus,  for  your  state- 
ment.    We  appreciate  your  coming  here  today. 

Mrs.  Schnaus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  could  be  here. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Lewis  Hines,  legislative  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

STATEMENT  OE  LEWIS  G.  HINES,  LEGISLATIVE  EEPEESENTATIVE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  HiNES.  My  name,  Lewis  G.  Hines,  legislative  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  to  add  what  little  I  might  to 
the  progress  of  this  hearing. 

As  you  know,  we  supported  this  resolution  and  helped  in  its  passage 
because  we  thought  it  was  a  step  forward  in  meeting  this  problem  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  worker.  We  have  a  tremendous 
stake  here  in  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  members  are  injured, 
and  some  killed — quite  a  few  handicapped  as  the  result  of  those 
injuries  received  in  industry  every  year. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  stages  of  this  war  when  industry  was 
running  ahead  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  number  of  casualties. 

We  want  to  see  an  extensive  program  developed  to  take  care  of  the 
handicapped  worker  whether  he  be  injured  in  industry  or  outside  of 
industry,  and  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the  fellow  who  is 
coming  back  from  the  war  handicapped  as  the  result  of  injuries 
received. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  close  on  to  a  million  and  three-quarters 
of  our  members  in  the  armed  services  at  this  time.  That  is  the  actual 
members  who  are  in  it,  in  addition  to  the  sons,  brothers,  and  kinfolk 
serving  in  the  armed  services. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  handling  handicapped  persons, 
first,  as  State  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Employment  Service  back 
in  the  days  of  the  depression  when  we  had  a  separate  unit  known  as 
the  Veterans'  Bureau,  which  included  quite  a  few  thousand  disabled 
veterans. 

I  know  the  general  feeling  both  among  employers  and  others  with 
regard  to  furnishing  employment  to  men  who  are  partially  disabled, 
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first,  because  they  were  receiving  some  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  secondly,  and,  perhaps,  just  as  important,  or  even  more  so, 
because  they  were  considered  a  risk  to  employers  in  industry.  This 
question  of  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  workers  is  tied  up  with 
several  other  problems. 

First,  of  course,  is  securing  proper  appliances  and  means  to  rehabili- 
tate the  individual,  and  secondly,  and  just  as  important  is  securing 
him  a  job.  When  it  comes  to  securing  him  a  job  you  are  going  to 
have  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  not  that  he  holds 
any  ill-will  or  any  prejudice  against  the  handicapped  worker,  but 
there  are  certain  influences  involved  such  as  workmen's  compensation 
risks,  and  I  happen  to  know,  because  I  was  secretary  of  labor  and 
industry  for  4  years  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  credit 
of  the  James  administration,  under  which  I  served,  that  we  did  con- 
duct the  bureau  of  rehabilitation  on  a  very  high  plane.  But  I  had 
occasion  to  make  investigations  as  to  some  of  the  problems  and  some 
of  the  things  that  interfere  with  the  employment  of  handicapped 
workers,  and  I  found  the  fact  that  handicapped  workers  were  con- 
sidered— I  do  not  agree  with  this — they  were  considered  bad  risks 
from  a  workman's  compensation  standpoint  was  one  of  the  big  factors. 

For  instance,  some  reference  was  made  to  diabetics  here.  I  know 
that  there  are  many,  manj^  employers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Mdio  will  not  hire  diabetics,  simply  because  if  the  diabetic  receives  an 
injury  it  will  probably  take  him  a  little  longer  to  heal  than  it  would 
take  a  normal  person,  and,  consequently,  they  will  pay  out  more  in 
compensation,  and  when  they  do  that  the  compensation  rates  will 
go  up. 

That  goes  both  for  the  industry  that  is  carrying  its  own  insurance 
or  being  insured  by  outside  insurance  companies.  The  answer  to  all 
that  may  be  in  the  fact  that  we  should  have  a. national  workmen's 
compensation  set-up.  We  might  have  to  come  to  that  with  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  coming  back  from  the  war  with  handi- 
caps. If  they  are  going  to  follow  the  same  practices  in  industry  that 
they  have  been  following,  of  screening  these  people  out  largely  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  bad  risks  because  of  workmen's  compensation, 
then  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have  to  take  that  over. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  that  at  all  in  my  opinion. 

I  would  suggest,  and  I  knoAV  you  are  looking  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  best  to  handle  this  thing  according  to  the  resolution,  I  would 
suggest  that  an  entire  new  approach  be  had  to  this  question  of  handi- 
capped workers  and  their  rehabilitation,  and  the  most  important  thing, 
finding  them  jobs,  and  that  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  category  of  wards 
of  some  agency.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have  machinery  to  do  this 
job,  but  they  sort  of  settle  down  into  the  category  of  Avards,  and  I  know 
from  my  personal  contact  that  there  are  certain  people  who  feel  that 
they  want  to  make  a  career  out  of  this  business.  Politics  should  be 
taken  out  of  it  by  all  means.  There  should  not  be  any  politics  at  all 
in  this  solution  of  the  handicapped  workers'  problems,  but  unfor- 
tunately today  there  are. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  be  formulated  a  national  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  groups  who  are  interested  in  this 
problem,  representing  labor  and  the  handicapped  themselves,  the  vet- 
erans' groups  and  employer  groups,  and  that  a  program  be  formulated 
to  tie  in  the  ideas  of  all  of  these  groups  and  their  friends. 
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JPor  instance,  right  now  a  number  of  large  employers  in  this  country 
are  establishing  their  own  rehabilitation  programs,  establishing  in 
them  provisions  for  handicapped  workers.  I  think  if  we  do  that, 
that  we  will  get  away  from  some  of  these  restrictions  that  are  imposed 
upon  the  States.  While  I  favor  a  central  set-up,  I  do  not  think  you 
can  leave  the  States  out  of  it  entirely  because  the  States  are  tremen- 
dously interested,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time  in  some  instances  where  the  Federal  Government  writes  the  ticket 
and  lays  down  a  program  for  the  States  to  follow,  and  then  th'e 
States  have  nothing  further  to  say  about  it.  There  must  be  a  little 
flexibility  there,  and  there  must  be  a  little  more  common  sense. 

Now,  I  am  just  going  to  refer  to  one  thing  to  illustrate  what  I  have 
in  mind.  I  said  that  we  maintained  a  very  high-class  administration 
of  rehabilitation  in  Pennsylvania  under  Arthur  James'  administration. 
I  want  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  removed  from  office, 
as  I  recall  it,  during  my  4  years  there  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
much  less  because  of  politics. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  mean  a  handicapped  person  in  the  employ  of 
the  State? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  mean  in  the  rehabilitation  set-up.  The  admin- 
istration of  rehabilitation  came  under  my  department.  Unlike  many 
States,  it  was  not  in  the  board  of  education,  but  it  was  in  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  industry.  There  was  not  a  single  person  removed 
from  office  for  any  reason  while  I  was  there,  let  alone  for  political 
reasons.  You  can  expect  that  there  would  be  some  tendency  on  the 
part  of  politicians  to  want  to  move  in  there.  The  Governor  would 
not  agree  to  that,  and  neither  would  I.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  a 
vacancy  in  office  before  I  came  in  there,  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
assistant  director  that  I  was  unable  to  fill  for  4  years,  because  every 
time  I  nominated  a  person  for  that  job  his  qualifications  were  passed 
on  by  someone  here  in  Washington,  and  he  was  vetoed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  had  some  very  high-type  people  who  were  appli- 
cants for  the  job  and  who  had  the  endorsement  of  the  various  agencies 
who  were  interested  in  this  work. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  me  wanting  to  select  someone.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  finding  someone  to  fill  that  job  so  that  the  work  could  be  per- 
formed more  efficiently,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  was  not  done  be- 
cause of  certain  manipulations  going  on  where  people  in  control  of 
the  program  here  in  Washington  did  not  want  that  to  happen.  I  do 
not  care  what  their  motives  are  or  why  it  was  done,  that  is  bad. 

That  is  why,  if  we  have  the  proper  kind  of  a  committee  to 
oversee  the  functions  of  a  set-up  of  this  kind  that  is  participated  in  by 
labor,  the  veterans,  the  handicapped  themselves,  and  all  of  the  other 
groups  that  are  interested  in  it  there  is  less  likelihood  that  this  sort  of  a 
thing  will  go  on.  It  is  highly  important,  as  I  say,  that  there  be  noth- 
ing done  to  interfere  with  the  proper  functioning  of  this  type  of  work. 
It  will  be  somebody's  problem  for  the  next  decade.  I  have  had  a  very 
close-up  view  of  this.  I  have  first-hand  information  on  it,  and  I  have 
seen  men  rejected  who  happened  to  be  veterans  because  they  had  a 
slight  handicap,  and  because  the  realities  of  it  do  creep  into  a  situa- 
tion. We  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  the 
boy  when  he  gets  back  home,  but  10  years  from  now  there  will  not  be 
so  much  enthusiasm  for  that  fellow  who  is  overseas  today. 
Mr.  KelliEY.  Sentiment  governs  now. 
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Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  right,  where  the  realities  of  the  situation  will 
govern  later  on. 

I  have  seen  instances  where  men  were  rejected  from  employment 
because  they  had  a  slight  disability,  or  because  they  may  have  been 
receiving  some  slight  compensation  from  the  Government. 

Now,  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  there  are  many  of  us 
who  take  this  point  of  view  that  a  man  who  left  a  job,  where  he  was 
supporting  his  wife  and  family  when  he  left  his  job  to  go  into  the 
armed  forces,  that  when  he  comes  back  with  a  slight  handicap  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  back  into  that  job  at  full  wages  as  one  who  is 
entitled  to  do  that  job  if  he  comes  somewhere  near  being  able  to  do 
that  job. 

I  sat  in  very  recently  with  a  group  of  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  who  are  interested  in  physical  examinations 
in  industry.  I  pointed  that  out  to  them,  that  they  have  got  to  get  away 
from  the  old  order  of  things,  that  they  have  got  to  meet  this  new  sit- 
uation that  is  coming  upon  us  day  by  day,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  got  to  relax  their  standards.  They  may  not  like  that,  but  in- 
dustry has  got  to  take  a  broader  view  of  this  thing.  Industry  has  got 
to  take  more  of  these  people  in,  and  not  weed  them  out  because  they 
have  some  slight  disability. 

I  read  the  reports  as  they  come  in  across  my  desk,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is,  the  accident  reports,  and  if  anyone  could  have  access  to  those . 
reports  even  slightly  to  the  extent  that  I  do  they  would  realize  the 
enormity  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  a  big  problem, 

Mr.  HiNEs.  It  is  a  big  problem  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  accidents  they  have  every  year.  I  was  reading  an 
article  the  other  day  in  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  and  if  I 
recall  the  figures  correctly  for  the  4-year  period  ending  last  year  they 
have  had  over  5,000  fatalities,  and  something  like  270,000  injuries, 
not  necessarily  fatal  injuries,  but  many  of  those  people  who  have  been 
injured  are  going  to  be  handicapped. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  permanently  handicapped? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  permanently  handicapped.  Now,  you  pay  them 
compensation,  and  in  most  cases  the  compensation  is  inadequate.  You 
let  them  drift  and  if  they  can  find  something  for  themselves,  well  and 
good,  and  if  they  cannot  it  is  just  too  bad.  It  is  our  job  to  find  some- 
thing for  these  fellows  and  to  train  them  and  place  them  in  work  where 
they  will  be  suited,  and  it  is  the  employer's  job  to  relax  his  rules  a  little 
bit  so  that  the  job  opportunities  are  opened  up  for  these  handicapped 
people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  this  to  offer  to  the  whole  committee, 
that  this  whole  problem  be  broadened  out  so  that  it  will  include  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  this  work,  and  that  there  be  some  form 
of  administration  so  that,  generally  speaking,  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  work  will  know  what  is  going  on,  and  know  how  the  rules  and 
regulations  are  functioning,  and  know  something  about  the  admin- 
istration of  it,  and  I  think  in  that  way  we  can  throw  light  upon  this 
whole  thing,  and  that  it  will  be  helpful  and  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  handicapped  worker. 

I  have  in  mind  the  fact,  although  I  do  not  know  too  much  about  it, 
that  the  Veterans  Administration  seems  to  be  a  very  efficient  organ- 
ization because  there  is  certainly  diligence  there  on  the  part  of  the 
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people  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Veterans  Administration  that 
Keeps  them  on  their  toes,  and  sees  that  the  job  is  done  properly.  Kep- 
resentatives  of  organized  labor  and  the  employers  must  be  encouraged 
to  meet  together  to  help  to  work  out  this  problem.  As  I  say,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  industries  concerned  in  it.  There  came  to  my 
desk  the  other  day  a  pamphlet  from  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  indi- 
cating what  they  are  going  to  do  for  the  handicapped  worker,  and  I 
happen  to  know  of  other  instances  where  other  companies  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  Now,  there  is  a  realization  on  the  part  of  those  people 
that  they  have  an  obligation  in  this  respect,  and  that  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  virtue  of  the  war  and  the  casualties  resulting  from  the 
war.  There  was  not  too  much  attention  paid  to  it  before  when  it  was 
confined  strictly  to  industrial  accidents  and   industrial  casualties. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  other 
than  to  say  that  the  American  I^ederation  of  Labor,  at  its  convention, 
took  cognizance  of  this  situation,  and  we  are  behind  any  kind  of  a 
program  that  will  advance  this  whole  situation. 

I  want  to  compliment  you,  by  the  way,  for  taking  the/  initiative  in 
this,  as  it  is  not  easy  in  these  days  when  people's  minds  are  filled  with 
many  other  pressing  problems  to  get  people  interested  in  a  thing  of 
this  sort,  because  we  are  heading  into  a  situation  unlike  anything  we 
have  ever  experienced  before  with  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  coming  back  from  the  war  with  handicaps.  I  think  when  you 
are  getting  this  committee  together  you  probably  should  get  repre- 
sentatives from  the  American  Medical  Association  in  and  some  of  the 
industrial  doctors. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  had  them  before  us  at  various  times. 

Mr.  HiisrES.  And  you  should  also  get  in  the  personnel  men  in  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes ;  we  have  had  them  too. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  commission  would  have  something  of  the 
authority  of  the  Government  behind  it,  that  a  central  bureau  would 
be  set  up,  and  that  the  membership  would  be  composed  of  industry, 
labor,  and  the  handicapped  groups? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  advisory  committee.  That  advisory  business  is  just  window 
dressing.  I  know  all  about  that ;  it  does  not  mean  a  thing.  It  should 
be  some  committee  that  would  be  vested  with  power  to  supervise  the 
work,  that  could  go  in  and  say  how  is  this  situation  developing  in 
such  and  such  a  State,  and  just  what  is  the  problem  there;  but  above 
all,  keep  politics  out  of  it,  and  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  politics  it  is. 
There  should  not  be  too  much  of  this  social  uplift  business,  and  there 
should  not  be  too  much  stress  upon  civil-service  examinations  and 
qualifications,  because  they  can  make  it  pretty  tough  for  you  when 
they  start  to  write  rules  and  regulations  on  that.  We  need  people  with 
common  sense,  people  with  feeling  and  understanding  and  a  desire 
and  enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  work. 

I  know  you  have  a  lot  of  people  who  can  take  civil-service  exami- 
nations and  land  at  the  top,  and  when  they  get  there  they  are  not 
worth  a  dime  when  it  comes  to  performing  the  job  they  are  supposed 
to  perform.  Of  course,  that  is  something  to  be  met  up  with  later  on, 
but  I  am  just  merely  mentioning  that  in  this  connection.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  this  problem, 
people  who  want  to  give  some  of  their  time  and  effort  to  it,  and  I 
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think  if  we  all  take  the  proper  interest  we  can  work  out ,  something 
advantageously,  because  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  this 
for  our  own  preservation.  You  cannot  look  upon  this  thing  as  a  sort 
of  charitable  proposition.  It  has  to  be  something  of  a  practical 
nature  for  the  citizens  of  the  country  to  lift  ourselves  and  to  dignify 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Keixey.  I  must  say  for  the  Congress,  speaking  about  political 
influence,  as  you  know,  both  sides  of  the  aisle  over  there  supported 
this  measure  without  any  thought  of  party,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  without  any  thought  of  politics  at  all. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  every  public -spirited  citizen  today  wants  this 
job  done,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  jobs  back  home  it  may  be  different, 
and  you  and  I,  Mr.  Kelley,  have  been  around  long  enough  to  know 
that  there  are  some  people,  politically  speaking,  who  do  not  stop 
at  anything. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes ;  that  is  very  true. 

Have  you  any  idea  how. many. men  in  your  organization  are  per- 
manently injured  in  industries  in  the  course  of  a  year,  approximately? 
Mr.  HiNEs.  I  do  not  have  the  record  with  me,  Mr.  Congressman, 
but  I  do  know  when  we  were  being  attacked  and  charged  with  sabotag- 
ing the  war  effort  we  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  casualties,  com- 
pared with  the  casualties  on  the  battle  fronts,  far  exceeded  those 
on  the  battle  fronts  at  one  time.  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ference today,  but  we  do  have  a  tremendous  number  of  people  injured 
in  industry  each  year. 

Mr.  Keliey.  That  is  true.  The  position  taken  by  most  operating 
companies  is  that  when  a  man  is  permanently  injured  then  the  com- 
pany's obligation  is  discharged  when  he  receives  his  compensation ; 
when  the  payment  of  compensation  expires,  he  is  left  alone  and  all 
obligations  from  the  company's  point  of  view  cease. 
Mr.  HiNES.  And  that  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Kelley.  Surely  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Industry 'must  accept  more  than  the  mere  financial 
hazard  that  goes  with  the  operation  of  a  plant.  They  must  accept 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  responsibility  to  the  people  who  are  in 
that  industry,  particularly  if  they  are  in  the  industry  over  a  period  of 
years. 

I  will  give  you  another  illustration  in  that  connection.  I  was  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  Metal  Polishers'  Union  in  Philadelphia  some  20 
years  ago.  We  had  about  42  shops  and  we  laid  down  the  rule  that 
employers  must  employ  a  certain  percentage  of  the  older  members. 
Now,  some  people  might  say  that  was  an  arbitrary  position  on  our 
part,  but  my  contention  is  this,  that  when  you  have  so  many  people 
who  have  worked  in  an  industry  over  a  long  period  of  years  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  from  that  industry  a  livelihood,  and  if  a  man 
comes  in  and  invests  his  money  in  the  business,  a  -newcomer,  he  can- 
not expect  to  say  "I  do  not  want  these  fellows  any  more;  I  just  want 
the  younger  men." 

I  say  a  man  coming  in  to  invest  his  money  in  that  industry  must 
accept  that  particular  responsibility  that  that  industry  owes  to  those 
people  who  have  worked  in  it  for  many  years.  We  made  them  all 
hire  a  certain  number  of  these  old  people.    Fortunately  we  were 
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economically  strong  enough  to  make  them  do  it.  We  think  that 
principle  is  sound,  and  we  think  it  is  right.  These  people  were  kept 
off  of  the  dole,  and  they  kept  out  of  the  poorhouse.  They  were  not  as 
efficient  as  younger  men,  but  they  had  knowledge  and  experience  that 
perhaps  many  times  made  up  for  their  lack  of  strength,  but  above  all 
they  had  service  in  that  industry  that  must  be  recognized.  You  can- 
not take  people  and  say  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service 
your  services  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  no  longer  required. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  American  industry  that  it 
did  take  the  position  at  one  time  that  when  a  man  reached  40,  45,  or  50 
years  of  age  he  was  out. 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  years  gone  by  they  tried  to  do  that,  and  they  tried 
to  prevent  any  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  voluntarily 
join  together  with  his  fellow-workers  to  avoid  such  abuses,  and  they 
resorted  to  espionage,  and  everything  imaginable. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  hope  we  are  past  that  era  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  I  hope  we  are  going  along  in  a  cooperative  spirit  with  employers, 
and  I  believe  we  are.  The  last  decade  has  demonstrated  that  many 
employers  have  embraced  the  idea  of  cooperating  with  unions. 

Of  course,  everything  is  not  yet  perfect  on  either  side,  but  we  will 
gradually  get  to  a  point  where  we  will  be  much  better  as  a  result  of 
that  cooperation,  so  that  the  day  of  the  espionage  agency  and  the 
strikebreaking  agency,  I  think,  is  all  passed  into  the  era  of  bygone 
times.  At  least,  I  hope  so,  because  people  learn  and  they  become 
educated  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  adjusted  to  a  change.     Mr.  Day. 

Mr.  Day.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that,  in  the  case  of  the  employer 
who  is  disinclined  to  take  a  handicapped  person  because  it  increases 
his  risk,  there  should  be  some  compensating  element  in  there  that 
would  remove  that  and  make  it  easier  for  him. 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  things  that  you  are  going 
to  have  to  contend  with,  just  as  you  do  today  with  the  fellow  who 
is  trying  to  chisel  a  little  bit  on  the  regulations  which  are  in  effect 
today.  I  read  a  couple  of  days  ago  of  -^here  a  couple  of  refugees  who 
recently  came  to  this  country  were  violating  all  of  our  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  everything  else,  and  the  judge  gave  them  a  scathing  de- 
nunciation for  it.  You  are  going  to  find  fellows  like  that,  and  we  will 
have  to  take  care  of  such  situations. 

Mr.  Day.  If  you  can  ^et  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  a  new  attitude 
must  be  taken  toward  the  physically  handicapped,  and  get  that  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  strong  public  opinion  these  things  will  work  out 
all  right. 

Mr.  Hines.  Very  many  employers  today  are  embracing  this  philoso- 
phy plus  the  fact  that,  because  of  necessity,  unions  are  tremendously 
interested  because  it  is  their  own  people  that  are  affected  and  there 
are  other  groups  affected.  We  are  going  to  have  to  develop  that 
public  opinion,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Day.  Yes ;  a  little  consideration  on  both  sides,  and  leave  politics 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  leave  politics  out,  leave  all  political  considerations 
out  of  it,  not  only  in  the  legislation  necessary  to  establish  this  but  in 
the  administration  of  it  after  it  is  established.     If  you  have  a  non- 
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partisan  committee,  as  I  conceive  of  it,  who  are  vested  with  certain 
power,  they  will  straighten  out  these  fellows  who  would  want  to  cut 
a  corner  a  little  sharp,  ■  i        i, 

Mr.  Barker.  Mr.  Hines,  do  you  find  from  your  experience  that  the 
disabled  worker  actually  does  increase  the  risk?  There  are  very  few 
studies  that  have  been  made  on  that,  and  the  only  studies  that  the 
committee  has  found  indicate  that  that  is  not  true.  We  know  the 
employer  finds  that  is  true,  but  I  am  wondering  if  from  your  experience 
and  your  studies  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  started  to  say  previously  that  I  made  an  investigation 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  such  a  thing  as  prejudice  against 
handicapped  workers  among  employers,  and  I  found  there  was,  because 
the  employer  has  now  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  has,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  really  wants  the  risk.  People  who  formerly  had  a  heart 
condition  were  barred  from  certain  hazardous  tasks.  Today,  under 
proper  supervision,  they  are  employed  on  those  tasks  by  some  of  the 
big  industries.  i    -  • 

I  do  not  want  to  quote  anybody  here,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  is 
the  case.  But,  you  see,  where  the  pressure  of  the  insurance  company 
comes  in,  or  the  pressure  of  the  self -insurance  f  act_or  comes  m,  then 
your  personnel  man  or  your  examining  physician  is  going  to  try  to 
screen  out  all  of  those  elements  of  risk,  and  that  is  where  we  are  going 
to  have  to  change  that,  and  these  people  are  going  to  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  employment.  I  think  that  if  tomorrow  we  had  a  Federal 
system  of  wo'rkmen's  compensation  which  did  not  penalize  the  em- 
ployer, and  which  did  not  reward  the  employer  because  of  his  method 
of  hiring,  I  think  all  of  this  discrimination  against  handicapped 
workers  would  disappear. 

Mr.  Barker.  One  of  the  large  companies  that  appeared  before  the 
committee  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  want  to  employ 
handicapped  workers  the  fact  that  the  unions  in  their  plants  require 
that  they  be  granted  all  seniority  rights,  regardless  of  the  ability  of 
the  worker,  and  thev  said  that  this  continuing  pressure  from  the  unions 
to  retain  the  seniority  of  their  workers  was  one  reason  why  they  did 
not  want  to  hire  handicapped  workers  in  the  first  place.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  care  to  comment  on  that.  .-,-.,     ^^ 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  because  I  want  to  disabuse  your  mmd  ot  the  theory 
that  when  you  say  a  union  you  narrow  it  right  down  to  the  policy 
of  «om.e  organization  such  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  For 
instance,  we  have  35,000  local  unions,  affiliated  with  the  federation 
through  their  national  and  international  unions,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  in  some  instance  groups 
of  workers  in  one  particular  "union  for  self-interests  will  take  some 
sor<^  of  a  stand,  but  that  is  not  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes.  ,       .  /-.<•  x 

Mr.  Hines.  And  it  is  a  policy  for  that  local  union.  Ot  course,  i 
think  that  everybody  is  going  to  have  to  give  a  little  something,  and 
the  unions  are  going  to  have  to  give  a  little  something.  Unquestion- 
ably I  believe  that  when  workers  are  employed  over  a  certain  period 
of  time  they  should  have  permanent  status,  and  if  they  are  laid  oil 
they  should  be  hired  back  first.  I  think  that  should  apply  generally 
al  the  way  down  the  line,  but  I  do  not  think  anything  should  be  done 
to  prevent  the  hiring  of  the  handicapped  workers. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  It  seems  to  me  they  do  not  want  to  hire  handicapped 
workers.  If  they  hired  them  they  might  get  seniority,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  IIiNEs.  Sure. 

Mr.  Baeker.  They  started  out  by  saying  they  wanted  to  hire  handi- 
capped workers,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Htnes.  You  will  find  dozens  of  reasons  why  they  do  not  do  it. 

I  think  Congressman  Day  and  the  chairman  have  hit  upon  an  im- 
portant point.  Over  a  period  of  time  industry  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  paying  a  workman  his  compensation  and  if  the  workman  was 
injured,  to  let  him  go.  That  was  their  practice  unless  there  was  some 
financial  advantage  seen  in  bringing  a  man  back  and  giving  him  a 
lighter  job  before  he  was  fully  recovered.  That  was  resorted  to 
occasionally,  but  not  very  often.  However,  when  they  try  to  unload 
it  on  the  unions  our  answer  is,  "We  will  join  with  everybody  else  in 
trying  to  find  a  solution,  and  we  will  make  our  full  contribution  to  the 
solution." 

Mr.  Barker.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  you,  Mr.  Hines,  was 
whether  or  not  you  thought  of  any  reason  why  a  worker  should  lose 
his  seniority  because  he  was  disabled  on  a  job? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  of  course  not,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  today 
who  feel  like  I  do.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  but  if  I  am  the  business  agent  of  a  union  and  one  of  my  boys 
gets  hurt  he  is  going  to  go  back  to  work  or  else.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  think  about  that,  but  sometimes  we  have  had  to  be  a  little  bit  tough 
on  this  thing.     That  happens  every  day.  . 

The  same  thing  holds  true  with  regard  to  boys  coming  back  from 
the  service,  and  we  are  making  room  for  a  lot  of  our  fellows  who 
never  had  jobs  before,  and  they  are  good  boys  with  the  ability  to  per-, 
form  the  work,  and  we  are  granting  them  a  union  card,  and  we  are 
putting  them  on  the  job,  and  we  are  contending  that  their  seniority 
starts  from  the  time  they  went  into  the  service,  and  we  are  giving  them 
free  initiation  fee  in  a  great  many  instances.  So,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
job  for  us,  the  same  as  for  everybody  else  to  handle  all  of  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Hines,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming  here 
today  and  giving  your  personal  views  and  the  views  of  your  great 
organization. 

Mr.  Hines.  WelF,  Congressman  Kelley,  call  on  us  at  any  time  you 
can  and  we  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

STATEMENT  OE  PAUL  SIFTON,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 
FARMERS'  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Eussell  Smith,  representing  Mr.  James  G.  Patton. 

Mr.  SiFTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith  asked  me  to  come  in  his 
stead,  as  he  could  not  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SiETON.  My  name  is  Paul  Sifton.  I  represent  Mr.  James  G. 
Patton,  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  who  has  author- 
ized and  directed  me  to  say  that  our  organization  has  supported  this 
program  for  greater  aid  to  the  physically  handicapped  from  its  very 
inception. 
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Parenthetically,  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  extreme  inter- 
est to  me  personally,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  veteran  of  World  War 
No.  1.  I  was  very,  very  appreciative  of  the  rehabilitation  service  after 
the  last  war,  it  made  it  possible  for  me  to  get  education  and  training 
to  fit  me  for  work.  Because  of  that  experience  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  handicapped  people,  who  are  handicapped  as  the  result 
of  this  war  and  civilian  accidents,  have  a  contribution  to  make  to  our 
society  in  the  future,  and  that  we  need  them,  as  they  need  our  help  in 
getting  them  back  into  productive  life  and  into  society. 

The  incidence  of  disabling  accidents  in  agriculture  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  line  of  endeavor,  there  being  more  than  1,000,000  people, 
farmers  and  farm  workers,  disabled  yearly.  Only  last  year,  18,000 
were  killed  outright,  and  nearly  100,000  became  permanently  disabled. 
It  is  but  natural  then,  that  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  establislmient 
of  adequate  Government  means  to  deal  with  this  vital  problem. 

During  this  period  of  total  war,  our  people  on  the  farms  throughout 
the  Nation  are  working  under  greater  stress  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  Men  65  or  70  years  old,  in  many  instances,  have  stepped  back 
into  heavy  work  on  the  farm  as  their  sons  have  gone  into  either  the 
armed  services  or  into  war  work.  It  is  really  fair  to  assume,  and  this 
is  not  just  in  agriculture,  that  old  American  citizens  have  literally 
killed  themselves  in  their  part  of  the  war  effort  producing  food  and  in 
industrial  production.  Many  others  have  suffered  other  severe  and 
disabling  injuries. 

Very  young,  and  often  inexperienced  workers,  as  well  as  the  oldsters 
who  have  returned  to  active  farm  work,  are  doing  heavy  labor,  fre- 
quently beyond  their  capacities.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why  so 
many  of  them  suffer  accidents  and  consequent  disabilities. 

Farmers  and  farm  workers  are  performing  their  important  tasks, 
very  often  without  adequate  machinery  or  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
work.  Working  with  old  machines,  too,  is  hazardous,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  many  disabling  accidents. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  the  committee  of  amputees, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  here  to- 
day, wherein  it  is  shown  that  some  States  deny  rehabilitation  services 
to  farm  wives  because  they  are  not  "occupationally  handicapped''  we 
join  wholeheartedly  in  the  denunciation  of  such  policies,  and  demand 
there  be  immediate  action  taken  to  remedy  that  situation. 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  a  paragraph  in  that  statement 
of  that  committee  in  which  it  describes  the  work  of  a  farm  wife.  She, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  is  really  the  partner  of  the  husband, 
not  only  in  the  house,  but  in  the  barn  and  in  the  field.  All  farm  work 
flows  back  and  forth  and  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen.  You  take  the 
kitchen  out  of  the  farm,  and  you  do  not  have  a  farm.  Therefore,  if  she 
is  a  disabled  person,  certainly  she  is  occupationally  disabled.  There  is 
a  very  fine  statement  and  I  want  to  simply  emphasize  what  has  already 
been  said. 

It  is  a  little  short  of  an  outrage  to  deny  our  rural  population  benefits 
that  should  be  available  to  them  as  a  regular  part  of  their  citizenship, 
and  certainly,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  rehabilitation  should  be 
a  part  of  every  American's  citizenship. 

There  is  immediate  necessity  for  a  special  program  for  rural  health 
and  rehabilitation  and  it  should  be  a  major  part  of  the  work  of  your 
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committee  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  develop  and  press  to  enactment 
just  such  a  program. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  most  shameful 
single  statistic  that  has  been  developed  in  the  war  period.  It  is  this 
rejection  rate  for  farm  youth  18  and  19  years  old,  which  was  41.1 
percent  as  compared  with  the  national  average  for  the  18-  and  19-year- 
old  age  group,  of  25.4  percent.  That  means  that  the  families  who  are 
raising  the  foods  and  fibers  for  this  Nation  have  not  in  the  past  been 
able  to  supply  the  foods  and  fibers  for  good  health  development  for 
their  own  children.  That  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Medical 
services  and  clinics  which  are  vital  in  the  quick  treatment  of  accidents 
are  thinner  in  rural  areas  than  elsewhere. 

During  the  war  period  they  have  been  stripped  even  more  than 
before.  I  have  attended  state  conventions  of  our  organization  where 
the  statement  has  been  made,  for  instance,  in  North  Dakota  that  there 
are  literally  whole  counties  where  there  is  not  within  the  county  a 
single  physician  at  the  present  time. 

Maintaining  health  is  important,  quick  treatment  of  disabling  acci- 
dents is  also  important.  When  you  get  to  curative  therapeutic 
rehabilitation  measures  there  is,  of  course,  almost  nothing  in  large 
areas  of  rural  America,  you  have  to  start  from  away  back  of  the 
goal  posts  to  do  something  in  this  rehabilitation  program  for  phys- 
ically handicapped  people. 

We  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  work  of  your  committee  has 
really  just  begun.  We  regard  it  of  great  importance  to  the  Nation's 
security.  It  must  be  carried  on  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Therefore, 
at  the  next  session  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  assist  in  every  way  possible 
to  reconstitute  this  committee  and  see  that  it  has  adequate  funds  and 
staff  to  complete  the  job  you  have  so  well  begun. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  committee  appreciates  your  coming  here,  Mr. 
Sifton,  and  your  statement.  We  appreciate  the  support  of  your 
organization. 

Your  statement  about  the  number  of  people  that  are  injured  on  the 
farms  in  a  year  is  rather  astounding.  Is  that  for  the  entire  agricul- 
tural area  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Sifton.  The  farm  population,  including  farm  operators  and 
their  families,  and  farm  labor.  You  understand  that  this  is  not  a 
standardized  operation.  It  is  not  like  an  operation  in  a  plant.  You 
are  dealing  with  the  variables  of  an  open  terrain. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  most  of  those  accidents  result  in  permanent  injury, 
or  what  percentage  of  them  would  be  permanent  ? 

Mr.  Sifton.  Offhand  I  would  say  certainly  the  majority  are  not 
permanently  disabling  in  a  major  degree.  It  is  probably  the  same 
pattern  as  in  industrial  accidents.  There  is  probably  a  minor  perma- 
nent impairment  in  most  of  them.  There  were  18,000  accidents  result- 
ing in  death,  and  I  think  the  ratio  there  is  probably  slightly  less  than 
in  industry.  As  I  recall  some  industrial  figures,  the  ratio  of  deaths 
is  higher.  I  mean,  for  instance,  among  those  killed  in  steel  mills, 
the  percentage  of  fatality  is  probably  higher.  There  are  probably 
more  small  accidents  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Day.  Well,  I  think  much  of  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
building  up  these  laws  agriculture  was  not  considered  as  an  industry 
the  same  as  you  would  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  also  due  to  the  fact 
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that  in  many  cases  the  farmer  himself  is  running  his  own  farm.  It 
is  a  sad  commentary?  that  these  things  can  occur  when  we  consider  the- 
primary  responsibility  of  the  farmer  as  the  producer  of  our  foods  and 
fibers.  As  we  explore  this  question  I  certainly  earnestly  hope  and 
recommend  that  the  scope  of  it  be  widened.  When  we  look  upon  this 
narrowly  as  an  industrial  proposition  we  must  also  consider  the 
sociological  aspects  of  it,  and  that  Where  the  farmer  handles  machin- 
ery that  he  must  handle  today  there  must  be  some  means  of  keeping 
him  fit,  and  if  he  has  these  injuries  there  must  be  an  obligation  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Mr.  SiFTON.  On  that,  Congressman,  might  I  state  that  at  the  last 
national  convention,  just  concluded  November  22  in  Denver,  Colo.,  the 
farmers'  union  convention  went  on  record  in  favor  of  extending  to 
agriculture  as  a  matter  of  establishing  fair  competition  between  fam- 
ily-farm operations  and  commercialized  industry  or  agriculture  the 
various  social  and  protective  labor  legislation  that  has  been  set  up.  _ 

We  feel,  since  we  are  in  competition  with  large  scale  commercialized 
farming  that  in  order  to  get  protection  for  our  farm  families  the  lar^e 
farms  must  be  required  to  pay  their  part  of  the  total  cost  of  their 
operations  with  respect  to  wages,  social  security  and  also  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  We  believe  this  right  should  be  extended  to 
the  employees  of  all  farm  employers  of  more  than  two  employees  for 
more  than  30  days  a  year.  We  further  propose  that  in  order  to  set  a 
minimum  wage  that  will  pay  the  bare  dietary  minimum  for  farm  work- 
ers and  industrial  workers  that  the  minimum  wage  law  be  increased 
to  60  cents  an  hour,  that  the  same  standard  of  60  cents  an  hour  shall 
be  the  minimum  standard  to  be  uSed  in  the  new  price  formula  for 
farm  products,  and  that  that  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for  labor  of 
the  farmer  operator  and  the  working  members  of  his  family.  We  said 
more  strongly  than  ever  before  that  we  should  manage  to  improve 
such  legislation  as  has  been  given  to  agriculture  and  that  the  family 
farm  should  be  relieved  of  sweatshop  competition  with  large  factories 
which  are  required  to  pay  no  mininium  wages  and  provide  no  safety 
measures  or  any  minimum  standards  of  health,  food,  water,  and  so 
forth.  We  propose  that  the  American  standard  of  decency  shall  be 
extended  to  cover  all  agriculture.  As  representatives  of  family  farm 
operators  we  realize  we  are  going  to  be  driven  off  the  farm  unless  such 
minimum  standards  are  established  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Day.  It  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  place  m  the  record  what 
the  statistics  show  today  as  between  the  farmer  proprietor  and  the 
corporation  farm.  In  other  words,  if  he  falls  out  as  a  single  operator 
show  where  he  falls  back  to  go  into  this  corporation  farm.  If  you 
could  put  those  in  so  that  we  could  see  to  what  extent  that  is  going  on 
today,  we  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  SiFTON.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  that  prepared  and  put  in 
as  part  of  my  testimony. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Small  farmers,  comprising  two-thirds  pf  all  farmers,  have  only  34  percent  of 
the  land  in  farms.  The  upper  third  of  American  farmers  have  65  7  percent  of 
the  land  Some  of  these  are  family-farm  operators,  but  this  upper  third  includes 
all  the  corporation  farms.  This  upper  third  furnish  about  83  percent  of  all  farm 
products  sold  commercially  vphile  the  lower  two-thirds  sell  only  17  percent  of  the 

Very  large  farms  have  been  growing  in  numbers  during  the  past  40  years.  In 
1910,  there  were  50,000  farms  of  more  than  1,000  acres  and  2,355,000  tenants,  or 
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37  percent  of  all  farmers.  By  1910  the  number  of  farms  of  more  than  1,000 
acres  had  risen  to  more  than  80,000  and  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  had  risen 
by  more  than  300,000  to  more  than  42  percent  of  all  American  farmers. 

By  1940,  big  farms — those  above  1,000  acres — had  risen  to  more  than  100,000, 
twice  as  many  as  in  1910.  But,  thanks  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
which  to  date  has  restored  960,000  farm  families  to  security  on  their  own  land, 
the  thirties  saw  farm  tenancy  begin  to  decline  for  the  first  time  in  history.  In 
1930  the  number  of  tenants  was  2,664,000 ;  by  1940  it  had  dropped  to  2,361,000,  a 
decline  from  42.4  percent  in  1930  to  38.7  percent  in  1940.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
a  present  tendency  in  Congress  to  curtail  the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration and  similar  programs  of  assistance  to  underfinanced  farm  people  who, 
because  they  haven't  money  or  credit,  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  up-to-date 
know-how,  machinery,  equipment,  and  enough  land  to  do  an  eflicient  farming 
operation. 

Mr.  Kellet.  What  is  the  membership  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  SiFTON.  There  are  about  500,000  farm  people  in  our  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Individuals  or  families? 

Mr.  SiFTGN.  That  is  the  number  of  individuals.  There  are  about 
143,000  working  farm  families.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  grain,  live- 
stock, and  cotton  areas  of  the  country  and  in  the  Northwest  fruit  area, 
and  some  in  the  eastern  seaboard  milk  area  and  the  New  York  poultry 
market  area. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  about  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  SiETON.  There  are  some  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  not  a  large  membership  there,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  more 
organization,  and  we  hope  it  will  grow. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  mentioned  something  in  your  statement  about 
farm  wives  being  excluded  from  vocational  rehabilitation.  Why  is 
that? 

Mr.  SiTTON.  As  it  is  told  to  me,  the  theory  is  that  a  woman's  place 
is  in  the  kitchen,  and  someone  in  an  oiSce  has  decided  that  the  farm 
wife  is  a  lily-handed  person  who  does  not  participate  in  the  farming 
operation. 

Mr.  Day.  She  did  not  come  within  the  definition  of  an  occupa- 
tional injury  ? 

Mr.  SirTON.  There  is  the  old  very  silly  notion  that  a  housewife  is 
practically  an  unemployed  person. 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  right.  That  is,  you  might  hear  about  the  lot  of 
luxury  she  does  not  enjoy. 

Mr.  SiFTON.  Especially  on  the  farm  where  they  do  not  have  running 
water  or  any  other  facilities  in  the  way  of  electricity,  where  there  are 
no  vacuum  cleaners,  and  it  is  all  done  in  the  old-fashioned  hard  way. 

Mr.  Day.  I  think  you  put  it  in  a  good  way  when  you  said  the  kitchen 
is  the  center  of  the  whole  farm  operation. 

Mr.  SiFTON.  Yes.  They  separate  the  milk  there,  take  care  of  the 
sick  livestock  there,  and  they  dry  their  boots  there,  and  it  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  entire  farm  operation. 

Mr.  Barker.  Are  they  excluded  by  definition  or  by  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  act ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  not  by  any  specific  provision,  but  by  interpretation. 

Mr.  SiFTON.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are  victims  of  a  limited  admin- 
istrative understanding  of  what  goes  on  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Day.  That  could  be  readily  changed  by  an  amendment. 
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Mr.  SiTTON.  Yes.  .     .       ,-„,,.,. 

Mr.  Keluey.  Mr.  Shortley,  the  Director  of  Vocational  Kehabilita- 
tion,  is  sitting  back  there.  Perhaps  he  might  make  some  comment 
on  that. 

STATEMENT  OP  MICHAEL  J.  SHORTLEY,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OP 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Shortley.  They  are  not  excluded.  Service  may  be  provided 
for  any  individuals.  We  have  excluded  no  class  at  all,  and  they  are 
included  and  may  be  rehabilitated  on  the  same  basis  as  others. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  law  was  amended.  Under  the  amended  law  of 
last  year  I  think  they  are  included.  Under  the  old  law,  perhaps  they 
were  not ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Shortley.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  States  and  the  Federal 
laws  under  the  old  set-up  included  them,  but  they  are  included  now. 

Mr.  SiFTON.  I  notice  the  witness  uses  the  word  "may."  We  are 
interested  in  what  happens  out  there.  Are  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
given  rehabilitation,  or  are  they  counted  out  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  probably  has  not  been  set  up  in  the  States.  Has 
provision  been  made  within  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Shortley.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  States  may  be  rehabili- 
tating them  or  what  States  are  not  rehabilitating  them.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  people  in  all  groups  that  are  not  being  rehabili- 
tated, but  the  basic  foundation  is  they  are  to  go  ahead  and  rehabilitate 
all  classes  now. 

Mr.  Day.  The  recommendations  of  a  committee  like  this  would 
go  a  long  ways  in  correcting  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Mr.  Sift  on,  we 
thank  you  for  coming  here  and  giving  us  the  statement  of  your  organi- 
;zation  and  your  own. 

Mr.  SiFTON.  I  think  the  success  of  this  drive  will  meet  the  highest 
ideals  of  Americanism,  which  asserts  the  dignity  and  value  of  every 
individual.  We  believe  that  it  is  also  economically  i)ossible,  that  our 
Nation  needs  the  rehabilitated  services  of  every  individual. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  concludes  our  heatings  for  today.  The  committee 
will  stand  adjourned  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:05  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  December  6, 1944,  at  11  a.  m.) 
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wednesday,  december  6,  1944 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Hon.  Augustine  B.  Kelley 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order.  Our  first  wit- 
ness is  Monsignor  John  O'Grady,  secretary,  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities. 

STATEMENT  OF  ET.  REV.  JOHN  O'GRADY,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  presunae  I 
was  invited  here  to  discuss  the  civilian  rehabilitation  program.  Since 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  injured  merchant  sea- 
men, I  want  to  give  special  attention  to  that.  The  seamen  are  supposed 
to  receive  medical  and  hospital  care  in  the  marine  hospitals. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  marine  hospital  in  Cleveland  and  I  found 
there  approximately  120  seamen.  About  25  of  them  were  tubercular 
cases.  A  number  of  the  others  had  received  injuries  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Some  were  deep-sea  sailors  and  some  were  sailors  from  the 
Great  Lakes. 

I  talked  personally  to  about  25  of  those  men,  including  a  number 
of  the  tubercular  cases,  and  I  found  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
heard  of  this  rehabilitation  program.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  people  who 
are  hospitalized  in  the  marine  hospital  at  Cleveland  are  concerned, 
this  program  might  as  well  not  exist.  There  is  virtually  no  contact 
between  the  State  service  of  Ohio  and  that  hospital  in  Cleveland, 
which  was  built  primarily  for  merchant  seamen,  as  I  understand  it. 

There  is  a  limited  program  of  physical  therapy  in  this  hospital. 
One  person  is  in  charge  of  it  for  the  whole  hospital,  which  is  about 
a  300-bed  institution.  Then  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  some  volunteers  who  go  there  in  the  afternoon,  and 
they  have  set  up  a  craft  shop — really  a  woodworking  shop — in  the 
basement  of  the  hospital.  It  does  provide  some  facilities,  some  craft 
work  for  the  patients,  and  also  some  library  work.  So  that  I  think, 
all  in  all,  they  are  doing  fairly  well. 

I  talked  to  some  of  the  volunteers  there  yesterday.  They  realized 
the  limitations  of  their  own  program.  There  is  no  social-service  pro- 
gram in  the  hospital  to  assist  the  seamen  with  their  claims.     For 
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instance,  I  discussed  with  two  Seamen  yesterday  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  their  injuries  were  covered  by  the  war-risk-insurance 
policy  and  they  just  did  not  know.  There  is  nobody  to  advise  them 
about  such  matters. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  criticize  the  Public  Health  Service  too 
much.  It  has  recently  been  trying  to  get  a  program  under  way  for 
the  merchant  seamen.  As  I  understand  it,  this  program  is  supposed 
to  be  under  the  State  services  now.  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done 
in  Cleveland  by  the  State  services  of  Ohio.  In  that  area  of  Ohio,  the 
rehabilitation  program  is  administered  by  5  people,  serving  a  popula- 
tion of  3,500,000 ;  and  they  have  under  care  at  the  present  time  some 
700  cases — people  in  training.  Of  course,  they  are  not  able  to  do 
very  much  in  the  hospitals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  some  fine  things  are  being  done.  I 
talked  late  yesterday  afternoon,  in  Akron,  to  the  gentleman  in  ciiarge 
of  that  area.  I  think  he  is  doing  as  well  as  any  one  person  could  be 
expected  to  do.  In  the  tuberculosis  hospital  near  Akron  some  very 
splendid  work  has  been  done,  and  you  will  find  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  also  some  fine  things  being  done — some  pioneering.  But  you 
will  find  very  inadequate  coverage. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  clear  that  five  people  cannot  cover  that  huge 
industrial  area  in  northeastern  Ohio.  How  they  can  render  any 
service  to  the  seamen  is  beyond  comprehension. 

So  that,  without  any  reflection  on  anybody,  I  think  you  might  say 
that  there  is  virtually  no  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  merchant 
seamen  in  the  marine  hospital  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  think  it  is  probably  better  to  deal  with  this  situation  case  by  case 
rather  than  to  generalize  about  it  too  much.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
visited  the  marine  hospital  in  New  Orleans.  At  that  time  they  had 
about  150  merchant  seamen;  a  considerable  number  were  tuberculosis 
cases,  which  you  will  find  in  all  those  hospitals.  Some  men,  of  course^ 
never  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  sea.  But,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  that 
over  to  them.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  them  and 
acceptance  on  their  part  of  the  counsel  offered  them.  It  is  going  to 
take  time  to  work  with  these  men.  You  cannot  just  walk  in  and  tell 
them,  "You  cannot  return  to  sea  again."  They  all  believe  they  wiU 
be  able  to.  Certainly,  I  should  not  want  to  tell  them,  "You  are  not 
going  to  return  to  the  sea." 

But,  in  time,  I  think,  with  a  constructive  program,  one  could  present 
alternatives.  There  would  be  cases  where  you  might  present  alterna- 
tives in  a  very  democratic  way,  without  appearing  to  dictate  to  them, 

I  found  one  case  that  had  been  referred  over  a  period  of  a  year. 
I  had  difficulty  in  establishing  contact  with  the  Case,  a  Louisiana  case. 
I  had  to  contact  the  Louisiana  State  Rehabilitation  Service.  My  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  service,  I  might  say,  was  not  very  good.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  covering  the  situation  in  New  Orleans.  There  is  one 
person  for  that  whole  area.  Here  again  you  have  a  huge  industrial 
area.  I  do  not  see  how  one  person  can  cover  it.  They  talked  to  me 
about  a  program  that  was  in  process  of  being  worked  out  for  the 
referral  of  cases.  That  is  one  thing  that  needs  to  be  explored  by  this 
committee.  It  was  the  old  method  of  developing  a  rehabilitation 
program.  The  hospitals  reached  an  agreement  for  the  referral  of 
cases.     Of  course,  if  the  hospitals  do  not  have  any  facilities  of  their 
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■own,  they  cannot  refer  intelligently ;  and  if  you  just  leave  patients  on 
their  own,  and  do  nothing  for  them,  while  they  are  in  the  hospitals 
it  is  a  waste  of  time,  largely,  to  set  up  a  program  for  them  afterward. 
You  have  to  begin  in  the  hospital. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  morale  of  the  seamen  which  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.  You  have  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  with 
them,  with  a  counseling  service,  with  discussion,  possibly  with  the 
development  of  their  reading  interests.  I  find  thej^  are  generally  in- 
terested in  mechanics,  but  they  are  interested  in  all  sorts  of  things. 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  possible  to  develop  these  interests  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  seamen  have  often  asked  me  about  books ;  why  don't  they  have 
books  on  mechanics  in  these  hospitals  ?  I  have  to  tell  them,  it  is  too 
had  that  the  hospitals  do  not  have  an  organized  service  for  them. 
I  think  the  hospital  people  now  recognize  that  they  do  not  have  an 
organized  service  in  physical  therapy  and  also  in  vocational  work 
within  the  institutions.  At  least  the  Louisiana  hospital  does  not  have 
anything  of  that  type. 

In  contrast  to  that  we  find  the  La  Garde  Hospital,  which  I  visited 
on  the  following  day.  This  is  an  Army  hospital  in  New  Orleans  which 
has  a  very  well-developed  service  of  physical  therapy  and  vocational 
training  shops  of  all  kinds ;  counselling  of  all  kinds.  I  think  it  stands 
out.  Volunteers  by  the  hundreds  are  interested  in  this  program.  In 
fact,  the  hospital  has  difficulty  because  it  has  a  surplus  of  volunteers. 

Very  few  people  are  interested  in  the  marine  hospital.  Very  few 
people  visit  the  seamen.  I  spoke  to  several  heads  of  organizations  in 
New  Orleans  about  this.  I  told  them  I  thought  the  contrast  was  very 
striking.  I  thought  it  was  something  that  deserved  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  city,  on  the  part  of  all  the  organizations  in  New  Orleans. 
A  greater  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  develop  an  interest  in  the  mer- 
chant seamen  who  are  being  hospitalized  in  the  marine  hospital  in 
New  Orleans. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  we  will  get.  I  certainly  want  to  do  my 
part.  I  have,  not  finished  my  work  in  New  Orleans.  I  am  not  going 
to  stop  until  I  see  an  improvement  in  the  service  for  seamen  in  the 
marine  hospital  there. 

Of  course,  one  finds  in  the  New  Orleans  marine  hospital  the  same 
situation  as  in  Cleveland,  that  is,  facilities  are  provided  in  terms  of 
Coast  Guard  men  and  naval  personnel.  I  always  say  to  them,  "Does 
not  the  Navy  have  its  own  facilities?  They  have  much  better  facil- 
ities than  you,  as  I  see  it.  Why  should  so  much  attention  be  devoted 
to  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  Federal  em- 
ployees' compensation  cases?  What  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
marine  hospitals?  Were  they  built  to  take  care  of  the  Navy  per- 
sonnel, or  rather,  were  they  built  to  take  care  of  merchant  seamen  ? 
Now  one  wonders  what  the  purpose  of  the  marine  hospital  really  is." 

Of  course,  one  always  gets  something  of  the  organization  attitude 
toward  seamen,  which,  to  me,  is  very  irritating.  "You  know  how 
difficult  seamen  ai^e,"  they  say.  I  say,  "I  do  not  know  how  difficult 
seamen  are.  I  think  they  are  just  as  good  as  anybody  else."  That  is 
the  attitude  I  take  toward  them.  They  represent  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican citizens.  But  there  is  abroad  such  an  attitude.  It  has  grown  up 
through  the  years,  but  needs  to  be  changed.  And  I  think  we  all  need 
to  take  a  different  attitude  toward  seamen. 
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I  need  not  tell  you  about  the  heroic  work  of  the  seamen.  That  has 
been  done  many  times.  I  am  just  talking  about  the  actual  facilities 
within  hospitals  for  their  care. 

The  New  Orleans  Marine  Hospital  does  not  have  any  worthwhile 
social-service  program.  It  has  virtually  no  therapeutic  service  and 
no  vocational  service.  That  is  no  exaggeration.  I  think  the  State 
service,  so  far  as  I  could  see  it  in  New  Orleans,  and  so  far  as  the 
civilian  cases  are  concerned,  is  most  inadequate. 

I  asked  if  the  rehabilitation  program  had  not  gotten  started  yet. 
It  was  supposed  to  get  underway  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  was  won- 
dering if  it  had  not  yet  gotten  under  way.  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
best  to  stir  up  interest  in  it,  and  I  expect  to  continue. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  now  about  the  marine  hospital  at  btaten 
Island.  That  has  been  one  of  my  interests  for  about  2  years  now.  I 
visit  the  place  frequently ;  I  have  been  interested  in  several  cases  there. 
I  visited  it  during  the  dark  days  of  1942  and  met  numbers  of  seamen 
who  had  been  injured;  in  very  many  instances  they  had  double  ampu- 
tations as  a  result  of  freezing  in  the  North  Sea  or  the  North  Cape.  I 
saw  some  of  the  most  tragic  cases  there. 

Ao-ain,  when  one  discussed  the  rehabilitation  program,  about  ail 
that  he  got  was  this :  "Well,  the  Red  Cross  is  doing  something  for  the 
tubercular  patients."  They  have  usually  about  120  tubercular  seamen 
patients,  sometimes  they  are  young  men,  very  young  men,  who  have 
contracted  tuberculosis.  -d  u  il-t^ 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with  the  New  York  State  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  and  they  have  promised  for  a  year  now  a  special  project 
in  New  York  City.  I  have  not  seen  the  project  yet.  One  person  from 
the  State  rehabihtation  service  visits  the  hospital,  I  think,  every 
Thursday.  How  one  man  in  1  day  a  week  could  get  around  to  so 
many  patients  and  explain  this  program  to  them  and  make  suggestions 
to  them  to  guide  them  intelligently,  is  beyond  me.  I  presume  by  this 
time  the  State  rehabilitation  service  recognizes  that  their  service  for 
the  Staten  Island  hospital  is  most  inadequate.  t     •     . 

They  have  a  social  service  department  there  which  is  very  limited ; 
two  full-time  workers  who  are  not  able  to  cover  a  large  hospital  like 
that.  Of  course,  again  we  not  only  have,  again,  the  merchant  marine^ 
but  in  all  these  hospitals  65  percent  of  the  patients  are  other  than  the 
merchant  marine.  I  understand  the  question  of  a  new  program  has 
been  discussed  for  some  months  past,  and  I  hope  that  it  gets  under 
way  soon.  I  understand  that  the  Public  Health  Service  wants  to  make 
a  demonstration  in  a  number  of  these  centers. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  They  have  made  great  headway,  and  there  is  a  striking  con- 
trast between  their  program  and  what  we  find  in  the  marine  hospitals. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  situation  in  the  La  Garde  Hospital  m 
New  Orleans  as  contrasted  with  the  marine  hospital  there. 

Several  recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  about  the  marine  hospital.  For  instance,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  they  have  a  full-time  therapist  and  an  assistant  therapist 
in  the  tuberculosis  section.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the  cases 
which  are  seriously  ill  should  be  separated  from  those  that  are  con- 
valescent. More  space  is  needed  for  the  tuberculosis  section.  A  full- 
time  vocational  counselor  has  also  been  recommended,  as  I  understand 
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it.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  just  finished  a  study  of  the 
tuberculosis  section  of  the  hospital.  I  have  suggested  a  number  of 
times  that  they  study  the  experience  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  get 
an  up-to-date  program  under  way  immediately.  I  do  not  want  again 
to  appear  to  be  too  critical  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  I  recog-nize 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  has  done  a  splendid  Avork  and  that 
they  have  many  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Kelley.  May  I  interrupt  you  there,  Monsignor  ^ 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Under  whose  supervision  are  the  marine  hospitals? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  do  they  do  in  cases  of  amputation?  Do'  they 
provide  them  with  limbs  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  State  rehabilitation 
service  is  supposed  to  do  that,  as  I  understand  it.  But  now  there  is  a 
question  whether  the  marine  hospitals  should  not  be  equipped  to  carry 
out  a  fairly  adequate  program  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  Army  and  Navy  do  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  The  Army  and  Navy  do;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  marine  hospitals  should 
not  have  the  same  equipment  as  the  Army  and  Navy.  That  has  been 
my  contention  with  the  Public  Health  Service  right  along.  Of  course, 
the  State  rehabilitation  services  are  supposed  to  have  a  flexible  pro- 
gram. Presumably,  they  could  go  into  the  hospital  and  provide  that 
equipment.  But  the  contact  at  any  point  is  not  close  enough.  Th© 
State  services  have  not  gotten  hold  of  the  problem.  By  just  casual 
visits  you  cannot  get  close  enough  to  the  problem  to  plan  intelligently. 

Mr.  KJELLEY.  In  a  great  many  cases  in  these  marine  hospitals,  these 
men,  when  they  are  discharged,  have  had  no  vocational  training,  no 
rehabilitation  service  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  No  ;  none. 

Mr.  KIelley.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Well,  yes.  They  drift  around  and  then 
disappear.  That  has  been  one  of  my  concerns  about  the  hospital  on 
Staten  Island — that  some  of  the  serious  cases  have  disappeared.  I 
have  talked  with  the  service  in  New  York  about  it,  and  I  said,  "It  is 
too  bad  we  did  not  get  under  way  while  we  had  all  these  serious  cases 
in  the  hospital  in  1942."  They  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  too  bad 
that  they  had  gotten  away  from  us.  It  is  not  only  the  fact  that  the 
cases  disappeared,  but  it  is  the  mentality  that  they  have  developed  in 
the  meantime.  If  services  had  been  developed  for  them  earlier,  much 
more  could  have  been  done,  because  some  of  these  men  have  been  out 
a  long  time  now,  and  they  have  developed  a  mentality  which  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  them.  I  should  not  say  that  it  is  hopeless. 
I  would  not  use  that  term  as  it  applies  to  them.  But  I  have  visited 
some  of  these  men  in  rest  homes.  And  I  find  now  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  talk  to  them  than  it  was  while  they  were  in  the 
hospital  on  Staten  Island. 

I  understand  that  the  hospitals  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  program,  and  I  hope  that  this  program  will  be  accelerated. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  hospitals  think  more  in  terms  of  their 
basic  purpose  of  serving  the  merchant  seamen.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  expected  to  extend  their  services  until  they  have  discharged 
their  basic  function. 
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Mr  Welch.  What  branch  of  the  Government  has  supervision  over 
the  marine  hospitals  in  this  section  of  the  United  States  ? 

Monsignor  O'Gradt.  The  Public  Health  Service  They  are  all 
operated  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  a  direct  Federal  opera- 
tion. You  can  get  figures  in  regard  to  the  bed  capacity  of  the  marine 
hospitals,  and  statistics  of  a  general  character  about  them  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  .    ,  .     a      ^ 

Mr.  Welch.  We  have  a  new  marine  hospital  m  ban  i^  rancisco. 
Monsisnor  O'Gradt.  Yes.     I  know  that  one. 

Mr  Welch.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  was  instrumental  in 
getting  that  hospital  built.  We  had  an  old  rookery  for  a  hospital 
for  thS  men  engaged  in  the  sea  service  for  years.  Now  it  is  one  ol  the 
best  equipped  hospitals  in  the  country  but,  as  you  have  well  said, 
Father,  it  is  used  for  general  purposes.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  mer- 
chant seamen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  merchant  sermen  have  had  to  wait 
while  deputy  United  States  marshals  and  others  were  taken  care  o±, 
were  eive  first  consideration.  I  had  cases  called  to  my  attention  and 
I  demanded  that  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  sea  service  be  given 
first  consideration,  as  they  should  be. 
Monsignor  O'Gradt.  That  is  the  picture.  ,,         .      ^i 

Mr.  Kellet.  How  many  of  these  hospitals  are  there  tor  the  mer- 
chant marine?  .T       T    .        -.1,  T  1^„^    T,r>f 

Monsignor  O'Gradt.  I  do  not  have  the  list  with  me.    I  had  not 

intended  to  cover  that  in  my  testimony.     The  list  is  readily  available 

from  the  Public  Health  Service.  ,  •  i    .i     ^  i,„c 

I  know  the  San  Francisco  situation  to  which  the  Congressman  has 

iust  referred.     I  have  visited  that  hospital  ,     ^         .  •      " 

I  also  recently  visited  the  hospital  at  Savannah,  Ga.  where,  again, 
you  have  a  rather  dreary  picture.  The  permanent  facilities  are  quite 
inadequate.  It  is  overcrowded.  There  is  virtually  no  rehabilitation 
program.  But  I  think,  all  in  all,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  the  hospital 
is  doinff  about  as  well  as  it  can.  .    .        , 

Mr  Kellet.  Is  there  a  large  percentage  of  these  injured  seamen 
who  are  permanently  disabled,  so  that  they  cannot  go  back  to  sea  i 

Monsignor  O'Gradt.  Yes.     That  is  another  point  that  always  comes 
up     The  men  are  eternally  hopeful  and  they  always  tell  you  they  are 
going  back  to  the  sea.     But  there  is  a  question  whether  many  of  them 
will  Iver  be  able  to  return  to  sea.     A  number  of  the  boys  I  visited  at 
Staten  Island  I  do  not  think  will  ever  go  back  to  sea.     Quite  a  f  ew  ot 
them  had  double  amputations.     Quite  a  few  of  them  had  one  leg  off 
and  one  arm  off,  or  had  lost  one  eye.     There  were  some  very  serious 
cases  there.     I  would  not  say  that  some  have  been  completely  and 
permanently  disabled,  because  that  is  a  relative  term.     It  depends  on 
the  type  of  program  that  you  have  for  them.     I  think  we  should  be 
very  slow  in  assuming  that  people  are  completely  and  Permanent 
,  disabled,  because  our  whole  attitude  towards  this  matter  of  rehabili- 
tation has  been  revolutionized.  ,lic«Wprl  n 
People  who  were  regarded  as  permanently  and  totally  disabled  a 
few  years  ago  are  no  longer  regarded  as  such.     People  who  have 
doubfe  amputations  are  dohig  their  work  in  life  and  ad]i}sting^  W 
selves  and  meeting  their  problems  very  effectively.     Therefore  we 
ought  to  be  very,  very  slow  in  dealing  with  these  men. 

Wliat  I  am  afraid  of  is  the  way  their  thinking  is  affected     A  very 
large  number  of  men  are  going  to  assume  all  too  readily  that  they 
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are  completely  and  permanently  disabled  and  they  will  want  to  live 
on  pensions  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Of  course,  I  am  m  favor 
of  humane  and  proper  care  for  them,  of  meetnig  all  their  needs,  of 
providing  for  them  on  the  same  respectable  basis  as  we  provide  for 
the  men  injured  in  the  armed  services.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  most  of  them  can  be  made  into  useful, 
self-supporting  citizens  again,  if  they  are  given  a  fair  opportunity. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  a  problem  of  rehabilitation  m  the  hopsital, 
which  you  say  they  do  not  have.  ,  .  i     ,         tttt, 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right;  and  on  the  outside,  too.  Who 
is  going  to  take  care  of  these  men  on  the  outside?  Suppose  you  have 
a  program  within  the  hospitals.  Are  the  State  rehabilitation  services 
ever  going  to  get  to  the  problem?  Are  the  services  of  the  48  States 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  seamen?  I  doubt  it  very  much, 
considering  the  way  in  which  they  are  meeting  their  problem  at  the 
present  time.  That  is  a  matter  which  this  committee  ought  to  explore 
and  explore  objectively.  The  State  rehabilitation  people  will  tell  you 
that  they  can  meet  it.  I  have  talked  with  them  m  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  New  York  about  this  problem.  But 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  State  services  can  meet  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this  is  a  national  problem  and  should 
be  met  on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee,  Mrs.  JNorton, 
is  present.     Mrs.  Norton,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

The  Chaieman.  I  ani'  sorry  I  was  not  here  m  time  to  hear  all  of 
the  monsignor's  talk.  I  know  that  it  would  have  been  very  helpful 
to  me.  I  am  just  wondering,  monsignor,  from  your  visits  to  these 
hospitals,  what  do  you  find  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  these 
disabled  men,  particularly  the  men  who  have  been  greatly  disabledj 
I  ask  the  question  because  I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Bolton  yesterday,  and 
she  as  you  know,  has  just  made  a  tour  of  the  hospitals  m  Europe. 
The  thing  that  she  said  she  was  most  concerned  about  was  our  at- 
titude toward  these  very  badly  injured  men  when  they  come  home 
She  told  me  that  she  was  very  much  worried  about  that,  from  what 
she  had  seen,  and  about  the  attitude  of  the  people  who  were  going  to 
these  hospitals  without  knowing  what  the  attitude  of  the  injured 
serviceman  was.  I  am  referring  now  to  their  own  people,  their  rela- 
tives and  friends.  Are  they  prepared  for  what  they  will  have  to  go 
through  and  what  thev  are  going  to  see  ? 

Have  you  noted  anything  about  that,  monsignor  ? 
Monsignor  O'Grady.  The  thing  I  am  afraid  of,  and  what  you  are 
probably  pointing  to,  is  overemphasis  of  their  handicaps.  This  is 
greater,  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  servicemen  than  it  would  be 
with  regard  to  the  seamen.  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  time  there 
is  much  danger  of  too  many  people  concerning  themselves  about  the 
merchant  seamen.  The  danger,  as  I  see  it,  is  when  they  go  home 
their  folks  are  going  to  weep  over  them,  and  become  greatly  aroused 
emotionally.  They  are  liable  to  undermine  the  fine  things  that  have 
been  done  for  them  in  the  hospitals.  i     .  nnn 

I  went  through  this  in  the  last  war.  I  worked  on  nearly  4,000  cases, 
mostly  men  who  did  not  have  much  education.  I  found  that  one  had 
to  take  a  matter-of-fact  attitude  toward  them  and  not  give  the  im- 
pression that  their  cases  were  hopeless.  No  matter  how  much  a  man 
was  handicapped,  he  was  still  a  man  and  he  was  still  capable  ot  doing 
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constructive  work  in  life.  He  did  not  have  to  be  an  invalid  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  That  kind  of  thinking  has  got  to  be  developed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  should  be  our  objective. 

I  find  in  some  of  the  men  an  attitude  of  dependence  due,  perhaps 
largely  to  the  fact  that  very  little  in  the  way  of  rehabilitation  has 
been  done  for  them.  They  think  they  ought  to  be  an  object  of  charity 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  That  mentality  is  what  we  want  to 
try  to  avoid. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  Monsignor.  But  do  you  not  thmk 
that  people  will  need  a  lot  of  education  along  that  line  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Emotionalism  is  not  going  to  help  them  any. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  man  is  returned  to  his  family  pretty  well  broken 
up,  things  look  entirely  different.  But  do  you  not  think  we  have  got 
to  be  prepared  for  that  ?  Probably  these  men  have  gotten  accustomed 
to  it,  more  or  less,  and  they  do  not  realize  what  a  shock  it  is.  And  we 
do  not  want  them  to  realize  it.  I  happened  to  be  on  a  bus  on  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  one  day  and  a  soldier  got  on,  who  had  had  a  leg  and  an  arm 
off.  Everybody  in  the  bus  just  turned  around  to  look  at  him.  It  was 
disgusting,  it  was  terrible.  That  is  the  thing  I  mean.  People  should 
not  do  that.  It  is  going  to  make  the  men  feel  very  embarrassed.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  do  something,  some  work  along  educational  lines, 
to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing,  because  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  it. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  we  do  something  that  is  going  to  help  the 
men  bear  up,  we  will  have  a  bad  situation.  Of  course,  we  will  always 
have  a  lot  of  them  who  will  be  so  discouraged  they  will  not  even 
want  to  talk  with  or  go  out  among  people.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
I  mean. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  committee,  to  see 
what  can  be  done  for  these  men,  to  rehabilitate  them  and  put  them  into 
a  place  in  life;  and  that,  of  course,  means  education  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  think  that  these  people  are  dependent  but  not  helpless. 
But  they  do  have  a  place  in  life. 

The  Chairman.  Your  committee,  Mr.  Kelley,  is  doing  a  grand  work 
from  all  that  I  have  heard.  You  have  developed  some  very  helpful 
ideas  and  suggestions  already,  and  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the 
excellent  work  you  have  been  doing.  I  am  sure  you  have  had  plenty 
of  help.  I  know  that  out  of  it  we  are  going  to  find  some  solution,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

Has  Mr.  Cochran  been  before  the  committee  to  tell  you  about  that 
wonderful  hospital  that  he  speaks  so  much  of,  where  men  are  really  and 
truly  rehabilitated  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  had  the  director  of  that  hospital.  Colonel  Smith, 
before  our  committee  in  New  York.  Several  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  myself  went  through  his  hospital,  spent  the  whole  day  with 
him.    In  fact,  he  was  in  Washington  yesterday  and  visited  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Welch.  Is  it  a  private  hospital  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  an  endowed  hospital,  but  now  the  Govern- 
ment is  putting  quite  a  lot  of  money  into  it. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  You  are  referring  to  the  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled  ? 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  on  First  Avenue.    Have  you  been 

there? 

Monsignor  O'Gradt.  Yes,  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cochran  has  experienced  what  they  have  been 
doing  there  and  he  told  me  what  they  taught  him  he  will  never  forget. 
He  said  that  the  men  there,  no  matter  how  disabled  they  are,  are 
treated  just  like  ordinary  human  beings.  It  gives  them  a  ditierent 
sort  of  idea  about  their  injuries  than  they  would  otherwise  have. 

Mr.  Keli^t.  It  is  a  wonderful  institution. 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  I  have  talked  to  several  people  m  the  past  tew 
days  who  are  interested  in  this  program.  They  are  anxious  to  get  m 
action,  iust  as  I  am.  We  want  to  get  some  things  done.  Ihey  feel 
and  I  feel  that  serious  thought  should  be  given  to  the  continuation  of 
this  committee  until  it  is  able  to  give  more  attention  to  what  has 

actually  been  done.  j  ^t.  ^  ..i  •     •    „ 

I  realize  that  you  have  had  a  very  short  time  and  that  this  is  a 
very  difficult  problem.  It  is  difficult  now.  It  is  going  to  become  more 
difficult  from  the  standpoint  of  placement  of  the  men.  I  talked  to 
several  people  in  Akron,  about  this  problem,  and  they  feel  that  right 
now  so  far  as  the  placement  of  men,  of  civilians,  m  industry  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  becoming  somewhat  more  difficult.  That  problem  will 
remain  with  us  and  be  even  more  serious  after  the  war  even  than  it  is 

I  think  we  need  to  get  more  of  a  first-hand  picture  of  the  State  reha- 
bilitation services.  When  you  talk  to  people  in  the  State  services  they 
will  tell  about  some  brilliant  piece  of  work  that  they  are  doing.  But 
we  need  to  consider  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adequacy  ot  the 
service :  How  far  is  it  covering  the  field  ?  ^,  .       i  i.        • 

I  have  referred  to  the  situation  in  northeastern  Ohio  where  there  is 
a  population  of  nearly  31/2  million  people,  and  a  personnel  of  five 
trying  to  develop  a  program  in  that  huge,  industrial  area,  one  ot  the 
greatest  in  the  United  States.  What  does  the  program  mean  in  that 
area?  How  can  they  develop  any  contact  with  hospitals^  Where 
can  they  get  their  cases  from  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  are  the  handicapped  going  to  find  them^ 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  Yes;  how  are  they  going  to  find  them? 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  their  plan,  Monsignor? 

Monsignor  O'Gkady.  They  wait  until  people  come  to  them.  But 
this  program  cannot  be  carried  out  that  way.  There  must  be  more 
effective  arrangements  with  the  hospitals.  There  is  the  question  ot 
the  responsibility  of  the  hospital,  but  first  is  the  responsibility  of  the 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  State  services  are  ever  going  to  make  much 
headway.  They  should  assume  more  leadership  m  this  field.  Ot 
course,  they  have  an  excuse  up  to  date.  They  say  the_  State  legis- 
latures have  not  been  in  session  and  they  have  been  waiting  for  the 
development  of  their  program.  Some  of  them  have  waited  a  very, 
very  long  time.  The  question  of  their  relationship  with  the  hos- 
pitals needs  to  be  explored  fully,  especially  in  industrial  accident 
cases  and  even  in  nonindustrial  accident  cases. 

I  know  that  some  of  them  are  doing  very  fine  work  m  tuberculosis. 
Yesterday  I  saw  one  splendid  piece  of  work  in  a  hospital  near  Akron, 
a  tuberculosis  hospital.    And  I  saw  one  recently  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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They  are  doing  some  very  splendid  work.  But  there  too  you  have  one 
little  office  covering  about  12  counties  in  central  New  York.  I  think 
there  are  only  two  people  in  the  office.  How  can  you  have  any  program 
with  that  kind  of  organization? 

The  person  in  charge  of  this  program — quite  an  able  person— told 
me  about  this  job  that  he  was  doing  for  tuberculosis  patients.  I  said, 
"Fine;  you  have  contact  with  the  tuberculosis  hospitals.  How  about 
the  other  hospitals  in  the  area  ?  What  happens  to  all  the  injured  per- 
sons going  to  the  hospitals?"  He  said,  "I  do  not  know;  the  hospitals 
will  have  to  develop  more  leadership  in  that." 

Can  we  depend  on  the  hospitals  entirely  ?  They  are  loaded  with  a 
great  many  other  responsibilities.  How  far  can  that  leadership  be 
developed  ?    In  other  words,  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  all  these  cases  ? 

The  Chaieman.  Are  they  not  just  passing  the  buck,  Monsignor? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  They  are  passing  it  right  now.  They  say,  "We 
are  not  getting  these  cases  because  the  hospitals  do  not  know  much 
about  the  program,  do  not  understand  the  program."  That  may  be 
true,  but  who  is  going  to  t«ll  them  about  the  program  ?  Take  St.  Louis,, 
for  instance,  I  understand  you  had  testimony  yesterday  about  St,. 
Louis.  I  went  into  the  St.  Louis  hospital  about  2  months  ago.  I  think 
there  is  one  full-time  person  in  the  office  for  the  whole  of  Missouri,  m- 
cluding  the  big  population  center  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County — 
just  one  person.  What  can  he  do  ?  The  Red  Cross  is  doing  some  work 
there  and  I  think  their  work  is  to  be  commended.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  fine  job  through  the  years.  But  does  that  suffice  for  the  pro- 
gram ?    How  can  one  person  in  that  area  give  adequate  service  ? 

The  Missouri  State  Legislature,  I  do  not  think,  has  met  since  this 
program  has  been  in  effect.  What  is  the  legislature  going  to  do  about 
it  now  ?  What  is  the  legislature  going  to  do  in  the  next  session  about 
this  important  program  ?  What  is  the  Governor  of  Missouri  going  to 
do  about  it?     These  are  matters  that  somebody  has  to  work  on  all  the 

time. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  should  like  to  see  more  interest,  and  a  more 
continuing  interest,  in  this  program  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Welch.  Monsignor,  have  you  a  plan  to  correct  the  inadequate 
service  referred  to  by  you  ?  <•  m, 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  I  would  like  to  see  us  first  face  the  facts.  The 
trouble  is,  we  have  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  facts.  One  of  my  first 
concerns  is  to  get  at  the  facts,  find  out  what  is  adequate  coverage.  Is 
1  worker  sufficient  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County,  together  with 
all  the  surrounding  counties?  Are  5  workers  adequate  in  north- 
eastern Ohio?  Is  1  worker  sufficient  in  12  counties  in  central  New 
York?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  a  program 
until  we  are  readv  to  offer  something?- 

Mr.  Welch.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  You  have  been  out  in  the  field 
for  years  and  have  covered  it  well.  What  do  you  suggest  to  the 
committee  as  a  remedy  ? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  First  we  need  to  analyze  the  program.  Wliat 
does  the  program  call  for?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  wait  until  the  men 
are  discharged  from  hospitals  and  then  leave  them  to  the  State  reha- 
bilitation service.  We  need  to  begin  with  a  program  in  the  hospitals 
and  purely  casual  contact  between  the  State  rehabilitation  service 
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and  the  hospitals  is  not  sufficient.  You  have  to  have  also  an  adequate 
program  outside  of  the  hospitals  to  carry  through  to  provide  not 
only  counseling  and  training  but,  in  my  judgment,  also  placement 

I  donot  think  it  is  realistic  simply  to  say  "We  have  a  State  em- 
ployment service."  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  hear 
after  the  war.  I  do  not  think  you  can  depend  on  the  regular  employ- 
ment service  to  plan  for  these  men.  I  think  you  have  to  have  a  par- 
ticular service  for  their  placement  within  the  State  service  as  it  is 

set  up  now.  „   , 

When  you  come  to  the  question  of  finances,  you  may  say,  ihe  1^  ed- 
eral  Government  will  match  50-50."  How  far  are  the  States  ready 
to  go  along  on  this  now?  How  far  is  there  an  appreciation  of  this 
problem  within  the  States  ?  .  t  ,    ^-u- 

I  would  like  to  see  more  of  an  educational  program  m  regard  to  this 
situation.     I  think  people  have  to  become  better  acquainted  with  this 

These' are  some  of  my  observations.  Congressman  Welch.  I  think 
it  is  a  much  larger  problem  than  we  have  envisaged  up  to  date.  It 
requires  the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  of  money,  more  personnel, 
more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  as  I  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe,  Monsignor,  that  we  should  have 
greater  publicity  and,  if  necessary,  real  propaganda  behind  this  idea? 

Monsignor  O'Gradt.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  <^et  anywhere.  For  instance,  just  to  get  away  from  that  and  to  a 
sub*]ect  that  is,  however,  connected  with  it,  we  had  a  bill  before  this 
committee  to  try  to  prevent  accidents  in  industry.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  before  the  committee  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
thino-s  that  the  Governmen  should  consider  at  that  time.  It  is  one  of 
the  bills  that  I  should  say  should  have  received  preference  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  Unfortunately,  it  is  still  on  the  calendar.  The 
propaganda  against  the  bill  was  so  strong  that  apparently  we  could 
not  even  secure  a  rule.     It  was  proved  that  accidents  m  industry  were 

mounting.  „  .  t         ^       j 

Since  that  time,  through  publicity  of  certain  groups,  we  have  found 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  our  bill.  The  other  day  I  was 
told  that  even  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  came  out  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  legislation. 

I  tell  you  this  just  to  prove  that  it  is  really  necessary  to  arouse  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  these  legislative  measures  before  we  can 
anywhere  with  them.  ,    .i  ,  re  •     ^ 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress  I  believe  we  shall  have  suthcient 
support  to  get  that  bill  through  Congress.  It  has  been  going  on,  as 
you  probably  know,  for  a  long  time.  Before  I  became  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee  Bill  Connery,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  worked  very  hard  on  that  measure  and  held  long  hearings. 
But  he  did  not  get  anywhere  on  it  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  since. 
But  apparently  there  is  a  very  definite  trend,  a  move  toward  it  in  the 
places  where  they  were  fighting  us  most  bitterly.  I  think  all  of  that 
was  due  to  publicity  and  a  change  in  public  opinion ;  education.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  answer  to  most  of  our  problems— education. 

Mr.  Kellet.  Mr.  Day,  have  you  any  questions  ? 
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Mr.  Day.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  came  in  lute.  I  had  to  attend  an- 
other committee  meeting  of  considerable  importance,  where  we  were 
holding  open  hearings.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  Father's  dis- 
cussion. 1    •    J.     <!  xl, 

Mr.  Kelley.  Monsignor,  have  you  heard  any  complamts  trom  these 
merchant  seamen  who  have  had  amputations  and  who  have  been  fitted 
with  limbs  about  the  quality  of  the  limbs? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  I  have  not  heard  any  complamts  of  the  kind 
you  refer  to.  I  know  what  you  refer  to  from  my  knowledge  of  these 
amputation  cases  and  the  difficulties  that  they  present.  These  cases 
are  turned  over  to  the  limb  companies  to  make  adjustments  for  them, 
but  there  is  the  further  problem  of  teaching  them  how  to  use  the 
artificial  limbs.  This  is  quite  a  problem  in  the  hospital.  It  is  just 
as  important  as  the  providing  of  the  limbs.  The  tragedy  of  this 
situation  up  to  date  has  been  that  we  have  assumed  that  after  the 
physical  end  of  it  was  attended  to  and  the  men  turned  over  to  the 
limb  companies,  that  somehow  or  other  they  were  going  to  learn  how 
to  use  them — ^the  limb  companies  would  teach  them.  But  that  does 
not  happen. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Some  of  the  limb  companies  do  not? 

Monsignor  O'Grady.  No;  they  do  not.  That  has  to  be  done  withm 
the  hospital.    It  is  part  of  the  program  of  physical  therapy. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  thank  you  for  coming  here 
today,  Monsignor.    You  have  been  very  helpful  to  us. 

As  there  are  no  further  witnesses,  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned 
to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 


APPENDIX 


The  following  statement,  received  subsequent  to  the  hearing,  is 
included  in  the  record  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
chairman : 

Statement  or  Dr.  Chester  D.  Swope,  Farragut  Medical  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman,  Department  of  Public  Kelations, 
American  Osteopathic  Association 

The  fact  that  a  survey  of  the  problem  of  aid  to  the  physically  handicapped  is 
long  overdue  does  not  detract  from  the  commendation  that  is  due  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  instituting  this  study  through  the  medium  of  your  commit- 
tee. The  osteopathic  profession,  numbering  some  10,000  licensed  practitioners 
who  are  qualified  by  training  in  the  surgical  and  other  specialties,  including 
physical  medicine,  which  are  of  particular  importance  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  the  osteopathic  hospitals  and  clinics  and  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  osteopathic  colleges,  are  greatly  interested  in  and  may  be 
counted  upon  to  cooperate  with  your  committee,  as  well  as  with  any  other  inter- 
ested Government  and  private  groups. 

Quite  obviously  any  program  to  meet  immediate  needs  should  include  pre- 
vention and  correction  of  conditions  responsible  for  the  physical  handicaps 
involved.  A  most  important  stQp  in  the  prevention  of  handicapping  conditions 
would  be  the  compulsory  requirement  under  State  law  of  periodic  physical 
examinations  of  school  children  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  A  study 
of  selective-service  rejections  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  showed  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  defects  responsible  for  the  rejections  were  discovered  among  these 
men  a  decade  or  more  before  in  examinations  of  Hagerstown  school  children. 
Discovery  of  the  handicap  condition  should  be  followed  up  by  prompt  measures 
for  correction.  The  reports  .of  the  findings  of  the  school  physicians  should  be 
communicated  without  delay  to  the  parents  and  conferences  between  the  school 
physician  and  the  parents  should  be  a  part  of  the  health  program  of  every  public 
and  private  school.  It  should  be  a  requirement  that  the  school  physician  be 
available  for  these  conferences,  and  the  local  public  welfare  agency  should  be 
brought  into  the  picture  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  parents  to  confer 
either  with  the  school  physician  or  their  own  family  physician.  The  reluctance 
of  parents,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  seek  such  conferences  is  a  major  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome.  A  principal  remedy  for  that  situation  is  more  public  health 
education. 

The  second  most  important  step  is  that  the  professional  services  of  duly 
licensed  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  and  the  facilities  of  hospitals  where 
needed  shall  be  available  for  the  correction  of  the  disability  involved.  These 
services  should  be  made  available  without  the  application  of  any  means  test.  The 
parent  should  be  able  to  select  his  own  physician  for  the  purpose,  the  physician 
to  be  compensated  out  of  public  funds  at  prescribed  rates.  Of  course,  the  choice 
of  physician  would  be  restricted  to  those  physicians  who  had  signified  their 
desire  to  participate  in  the  program,  and  any  practitioner,  the  scope  of  whose 
legally  authorized  practice  includes  the  corrective  measures  involved,  should 
be  eligible  to  participate.  Any  deficiency  in  the  availability  of  such  practitioners 
might  be  met,  partially  at  least,  by  the  promotion  of  mobile  clinics  privately 
or  publicly  organized. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstress  the  importance  of  the  con-ection  of  physical  handi- 
caps prior  to  and  during  the  school  age  of  children.  Any  such  conditions  induce 
inferiority  complexes  and  otherwise  affect  the  personality  of  the  child  and  are 
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factors  determining  his  behavior.  The  social  impact  varies  with  the  individual 
and  the  conditions,  but  aside  from  the  effect  of  such  conditions  upon  the  occu- 
pational and  social  contribution  of  the  individual,  the  correction  of  such  abnor- 
malities as  cleft  palates,  harelips,  deformities  of  productive  organs  (both  malf 
and  female),  bone  deformities,  hunchback,  club  feet,  hammer  toes,  congenital 
dislocations,  supernumerary  fingers  and  toes,  webbed  fingers,  muscle  spasms,  anc 
crossed  eyes,  avoids  a  multifarity  of  complications  which  beset  the  afflicted  chile 
from  the  time  of  his  first  social  contacts. 
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